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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- &— 

HE reception accorded to the King and Queen in Berlin 
has been in the highest degree friendly, not only on 
the part of the Emperor and Empress and the Imperial 
family, but of the civic authorities and the general popula- 
tion of the capital. The speeches at the great State banquet 
which took place on Tuesday night were of the usual 
friendly character, and call for no special comment. The 
Emperor, speaking in German, spoke of “ancient traditions” 
and “close ties of relationship ” in graceful terms, and declared 


that the German people “perceived in the visit a new pledge | 


for the future peaceful and friendly development of the 
relations between our two countries.” King Edward, also 
speaking in German, declared that the Kaiser had given 
eloquent expression to his own feelings in regard to “the aim 
and desired result of the visit.” He could therefore anly repeat 
that “our coming aims at the strengthening of the friendly 
relations between our two countries, and thus at the preserva- 


tion of the general peace to which all my endeavours are | 


directed.” 


On Wednesday King Edward paid his visit to the Berlin 


Rathaus as the guest of the city. The entertainment by the | 
Berlin municipality of the head of a foreign State is, as the | 


Times correspondent at Berlin points out, “ without precedent,” 


and is therefore regarded with special pleasure by the general | 


public. “The City’s first Royal guest,” we are told, “ took 


every opportunity of expressing his pleasure and satisfaction | 


at the manner of his welcome,” which was imposing alike by 
its simplicity and good taste. The King, wearing the uniform 


of a Prussian General, is described as passing up the great | 


staircase between banks of flowers. Having drunk from a 
golden goblet filled with choice Rhine wine, presented to his 
Majesty by the chief Burgomaster’s daughter, King Edward 
made a very short and very felicitous little speech. After his 
visit to the Rathaus, the King received the chief members of 
the British colony at the Embassy, where he lunched. In the 


evening there was a great Court ball at the Palace. King | 


Edward's visit to Potsdam on Thursday was postponed owing 
to the weather, but he lunched with the Ist Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards (Queen Victoria's), and attended a gala 
performance at the Opera i in the evening. 


We have dealt elsewhere with some of the wider aspects of 
the visit, but may note here with great satisfaction the excellent 
spirit shown by the French Press in regard to it. There can 





be no stronger proof of the pacific nature of the Entente with 
France than the way in which both parties to that Entente 
welcome good understandings made with other Powers. We 
are delighted to see France come to an understanding with 
Germany over Morocco, and France is equally delighted to see 
any improvement in our relations with Germany which can be 
brought about by such incidents as the Royal visit. Neither 
Power has the slightest desire to say to the other: “If you 
are to be friends with me, you must not be too friendly with 
other people.” The better Germany's relations with the rest 
of the world, the more pleased both we and France shall be. 
The notion that we desire, or ever desired, to hem Germany 
in, or to erect round her a barrier of bayonets and battleships, 
is the most mischievous and preposterous nonsense. 


In this context we may note how great was the error of 
those who, when the Entente with France was first mooted, 
were opposed to it on the ground that it might prove a provo- 
cation to Germany, and so lead toa breach of the European 
peace. Fortunately neither Lord Lansdowne nor Sir Edward 
Grey attended to such pusillanimous and ill-judged advice, 
but repudiated by word and deed the notion that Germany 
had a kind of vested interest in illwill between France 
and Britain, and that to deprive her of this valuable piece 
of diplomatic property would be an unfriendly act which we 
had no right to contemplate. Our statesmen on both sides 
refused to believe that Germany could seriously maintain such 
an attitude as this, and their belief has been justified by the 
result,—witness what has happened this week in regard to 
Morocco, and also the improvement in the attitude of the 
German Government towards this country. That the people 
of Germany in the widest sense are anxious to remain at peace 
with us, and, indeed, with the rest of the world, we have no 
doubt. In Germany, however, it is not the “man in the 
street’ who counts, but the man in the public office. Happily, 
he too seems to be coming to understand somewhat more fully 
the intentions and aspirations of this country. On the rivalry 
between Germany and Britain over the command of the sea 
we say nothing here, as we have dealt with it fully in our 
leading columns. 





Two small incidents may be noted in regard to the Royal 
visit. On the way from the railway station to the Palace, the 
| horses drawing the carriage in which Queen Alexandra and 
| her Imperial hostess were driving fell, and the Queen and 
| Empress had to descend and enter a gala coach containing 
some of the suite, which was following behind. The horses 
had become alarmed at the noise of the military bands and the 
| shouting of the crowds. The other incident was a demonstra- 
tion of the unemployed, which unfortunately led to some 
disorderly scenes. About six thousand persons attended 
different meetings held by the Social Democrats, and the 
| audience at one of them attempted to reach the Town Hall, 
which is behind the Royal Palace. The crowd tore down the 
flags used in the decorations, but happily there do not seem to 
have been any serious injuries inflicted either on the police or 
the rioters. 





The French and German Governments have issued the 
terms of a Declaration they have drawn up on the Moroccan 
| question, which, if M. Clemenceau is not too optimistic, 
“means nothing less than the withdrawal of Germany from 
| the affairs of Morocco.” The Declaration defines the meaning 
which the two countries place on the Act of Algeciras in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding in future. France, “ wholly 
attached” (we quote the translation in the Times of Wednes- 
day) “ to the maintenance of the independence and integrity of 
the Shereefian Empire, decided to safeguard economic equality, 
and therefore not to impede German commercial and industrial 
interests”; and Germany, recognising that “the special 
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political interests of France are closely bound up in that 
country with the consolidation of order and of internal peace, 
is resolved not to impede those interests, and declares that she 
will not prosecute or encourage any measure calculated to 
create in her favour or in favour of any Power whatsoever an 
economic privilege.” The Declaration has come at a most 
opportune time. It cannot be said by mischief-makers who do 
not desire an agreement that it is the result of King Edward’s 
visit to Berlin; on the other hand, the announcement at 
the moment of the King’s arrival is more than a coincidence. 
Without British influence this Declaration would have been 
impossible. It is a very welcome guarantee, coming at the end 
of a long and dangerous squabble, for the peace of Europe. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times announces 
in Friday’s paper that the Russian reply to the Turkish 
counter-proposal was made known on Thursday. It expresses 
gratification at the acceptance in principle of the Russian offer 
to meet, by a remission of the war indemnity, the difference 
between what Turkey demands as compensation from Bulgaria 
and the amount Bulgaria is willing to pay, and it promises to 
give a very friendly consideration to the Turkish counter- 
proposal. Russia considers, however, that means ought to be 
found to compensate Turkey at once in order that she may 
have the money she requires for reform, and in effect replies 
that the Turkish demand for a compensation of more than 
£5,000,000 is inadmissible. The correspondent thinks that in 
the end Turkey will accept the Russian offer, which provides an 
advantageous arrangement for the liquidation of the war 
indemnity. Meanwhile the recent changes in the Turkish 
Cabinet, particularly the new appointments to the Ministries 
of War and Marine, have produced violent resentment in the 
Committee of Union and Progress. The Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Times, telegraphing on Thursday, states that 
the organ of the Committee has virtually declared war on the 
Grand Vizier, who dismissed the Ministers of War and Marine, 
and also on the Liberal Party, which has been increasing in 
Power. Many sensational rumours are current. The corre- 
spondent advises us to receive them all with caution ; but it is 
clear that the materials of a crisis exist, and we can only 
hope that they will be carefully handled so that a crisis may 
be avoided. 


Important correspondence on the Congo question which 
has passed between the Belgian Minister in Washington 
and Mr. Root is published in the Times of Tuesday. Mr. 
Root expresses himself in the same sense as Sir Edward Grey, 
but even more plainly. He evidently doubts whether the 
annexation of the Congo Free State by the Belgian Govern- 
ment will produce any change in the economic conditions. He 
therefore demands “ very substantial, if not radical, changes.” 
He points out that the payment of taxes by forced labour has 
reduced the natives in many districts to “a condition closely 
approximating actual slavery,” and that the grant of privileges 
to the concessionnaire companies has rendered nugatory some 
of the chief provisions of the Declaration of 1884. In dealing 
with the rights of natives to the ownership of the land, he 
virtually reproduces the arguments which we summarised last 
week from the Memorial by Mr. E.D. Morel. He insists that 
the very nature of the title of Belgium to the Congo State 
“ forbids the destruction of the tribal rights on which it rests 
without securing to the natives an enjoyment of their land.” 
We await with some anxiety the answer of the Belgian 
Government to the representations which have been made so 
clearly by both Britain and the United States. 

The terms of the award made by Sir Edward Fry, acting 
as arbitrator between the directors of the London and North- 
Western Railway and their servants, were made known last 
Saturday. This award, it should be noted, is the first that 
has been made under the Agreement arrived at in November, 
1907, which provides for resort to arbitration when the 
sectional Boards and Central Conciliation Board have failed to 
reach a settlement. In this case the demands of the men, 
known as an “all-grades national programme,” were an all- 
round advance of 2s. a week in wages; the fixing of eight 
hours as a standard day; the guaranteeing of a full week’s 
wages to every worker; overtime to be calculated for each day 
separately; Sunday duty to be paid for at a minimum of 
a rate and a half; the abolition of “bonus,” “classification,” 








and “trip” systems; and the granting of all promotion by. 
seniority On the last three claims Sir Edward Fry made no 
recommendation, as being beyond his power as arbitrator ; but, 
apart from a small reduction in the wages of certain classes of 
cleaners, his award makes substantial concessions both ag 
regards rates of pay and hours of labour to almost all gradeg 
of workers. The award, which comes into force on April 1st, 
and is to continue in operation till January Ist, 1913, has been 
well received, and is in any case a notable proof of the value of 
the Agreement, with which the name of Mr. Lloyd George 
deserves to be held in honourable remembrance. 


The Times of Wednesday and Thursday contains articles of 
very great interest on the Budget by “Our Parliamentary 
Correspondent.” The writer shows that the realised deficit 
has already reached nearly six millions. It must not be for. 
gotten, however, that part of this deficit is due to the reduc. 
tion of taxation, which amounted to £2,188,000. In view of 
all the facts, however, it would seem almost certain that the 
total realised deficit will reach at least four millions. It may 
be five. This itself is a serious matter, as it means that 
instead of a considerable sum going to pay off Debt, we shall 
actually have to increase the Debt in some form or other, 
either floating or funded, by another four or five millions, 
What is even more serious is the fact that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he is ordinarily prudent, must calculate upon 
an equally large shrinkage of revenue in the coming financial 
year. He starts, that is, with an estimated deficit of four to 
five millions, even if he does not add a halfpenny of new expen- 
diture. But instead of being able to avoid new expenditur, 
he will have to spend at least three millions more on the 
Navy. Old-age pensions will cost certainly seven and a half 
millions more than they did last year, and in all probability 
eight millions more. The general increase in expenditure in 
various directions the Times writer puts at two and a half 
millions. 

To cut a long story short, the Times writer calculates that 
at the best the deficit will be £19,500,000, and at the worst 
£24,000,000. He tells us, however, that there is “reason to 
believe that the Government will provide six millions for the 
new shipbuilding programme.” If, then, we take the lower 
estimates, except in the case of the Navy, a total would be 
reached of £22,500,000. The Times writer proceeds as 
follows :— 

“One thing is clear, that the Budget requirements have been 
egregiously under-estimated by Liberals. When the Spectator 
last August estimated that £16,000,000 would have to be raised 
by new taxation, the idea was ridiculed in Ministerial circles. In 
November the Spectator found reason to increase the estimate to 
£25,000,000. This estimate, however, was arrived at before the 
hope of an education compromise was abandoned, the extra educa- 
tion vote being put at £2,000,000, a figure considerably in excess 
of what the present situation will probably be considered to 
demand. Subsequent Exchequer receipts also indicate that the 
estimated realized deficit was placed at too high a figure.” 
Unfortunately, we cannot find space to-day to deal with the 
very interesting suggestions for raising revenue made by the 
same writer in Thursday's Times. We can only say that they 
deserve the careful consideration of all interested in the subject 
of public finance. 








We wish we could induce every one to read the latest Local 
Government Board Report, or at least the admirable summary 
of it in the Times of Tuesday. It is full of interesting 
information which touches our social life at every point. Take 
the question of pauperism. Mr. Oxley, inspector for the 
Metropolitan district, reports that though the average number 
of workhouse inmates in London was higher during the year 
ended Lady Day, 1907, than during the previons year, the 
cost of in-maintenance fell by more than £50,000. Nearly 
half this reduction was in the one Union of Poplar! 
He remarks that the conditions in some London work- 
houses are so comfortable that many men who ought 
to be earning their living are content to remain there, 
having lost all energy and all inclination to shift for 
themselves. Mr. Court, inspector of a district between 
Middlesex and Northampton, states that in one Union each 
patient in the sick ward costs 53s. a year for alcohol. As the 
use of spirits and beer has almost disappeared in hospitals and 
in private practice, and in some Unions, it must be inferred 
that the expenditure of 53s. a head is mostly waste. The 
inspectors agree that the Unemployment Act has had a bad 
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effect. Mr. Fleming says: “There is a growing de 

upon public funds instead of upon individual effort.” And 
he adds the reflection, which really contains the heart of the 
whole matter, that unhappily people “cannot be persuaded 
that all taxation in the end reaches those who are least able to 
pear it.” Mr. Burns is to be congratulated on the readableness 
and wisdom of the Report of his Department. 


As time goes on, adverse criticism of the Afforestation 
Report, at first drowned in a chorus of effusive acclamation, 
yolume and authority. We may especially note the 
remarkable letter in Monday’s Times from Mr. H. J. 
Elwes, F.R.S., whose great practical and scieutific knowledge 
of arboriculture is based on the study of a lifetime, and is 
reinforced by personal inspection of the great timber-pro- 
ducing districts of Europe, Asia, and America. Mr. Elwes, 
then, deliberately asserts his disbelief “that we can under any 
conceivable conditions of State or private forestry compete in 
price or quality with the virgin forests of Northern Europe 
and America, or that, even if the price of sueh timber increases 
as much as I expect and believe it will do, we shall ever produce 
at a profit anything like enough ordinary building timber 
to supply our existing or probable future requirements.” 


As regards the question of labour, Mr. Elwes is entirely 
seeptical as to the capacity of casual or unemployed townsmen. 
Again, suitable areas of waste land in England can only be 
obtained in districts remote from the habitats of the unem- 
ployed, thus involving the necessity of providing accommoda- 
tion on a large scale. He also notes that cheap or waste land 
will not produce high-class or large timber; alleges that the 
Report omits to allude to many dangers certain to diminish 
profits ; and points out the disastrous results on private enter- 
prise of “the knowledge that sooner or later Government 
timber to the enormous value estimated by the Commission 
would be thrown on the mzrket and sold for what it would 
fetch.” Mr. Elwes cordially supports the establishment of a 
Board of Forestry to experiment on selected areas in existing 
Government forests or new areas of really good land, and 
would encourage private planting by exemptions from rates 
and taxes in the case of young plantations and unprofitable 
woodlands. But he has no hesitation in condemning the 
suggestions of the Report as a revolutionary experiment based 
on very imperfect evidence. 


Mr. Ian Malcolm sends to the Times of yesterday week 
further particulars of the case of Mr. Charles Clarke, of 
Graiguenoe Park, near Thurles, Co. Tipperary. Mr. Clarke 
is a permanently resident Irish landlord who never evicted a 
tenant, and who has sold all his land except a thousand acres 
which he keeps as a pleasure-ground and works as a home 
farm. It is for this that he has been denounced by the United 
Irish League, who are determined to make his life unbearable, 
and have boycotted not only him, but the hundred employees 
dependent on him, to whom he pays £1,000 a year in wages. 
Mr. Ian Malcolm has recently visited Mr. Clarke, and describes 
the state of siege in which he lives, with four detachments of 
policemen living on the demesne and patrolling it all night 
long. Even his wife cannot go outside her gates after dusk 
without armed police protection; while a couple of hundred 
police line the streets of Thurles to enable him to reach the 
Courthouse in safety. This state of affairs has been going on 
for weeks, and meantime, “while the boycotting loses to 
Holycross and Thurles about £400 a year from Mr. Clarke's 
employees, besides the large orders formerly given by Mr. 
Clarke himself to local tradesmen, making £1,000 a year in all, 
the cost of al! the extra police falls upon the rates.” Further 
details contributed by Mr. Malcolm to the Times of Tuesday 
go a long way towards justifying his assertion that “ under 
the present Government certain parts of Ireland are more 
dangerous and difficult for a loyalist to live in than any 
part of the Empire, however savage and uncivilised.” 





Dr. Sven Hedin delivered a remarkable lecture before a 
special meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in the 
Queen’s Hallon Monday. No living man has added so much 
as Dr. Sven Hedin to our knowledge of Central Asia, and his 
account of the third of his journeys in Tibet was as important 
as any he has given. We were accustomed, he said, to think of 
Tibet as an enormous plateau between the tremendous ranges 
of Kwen-lun and the Himalayas, but the map revised by his 





discoveries showed a large number of ranges separated by 
very broad latitudinal valleys. In the valleys, many of 
which took three days to cross, there were innumerable 
small ranges. Dr. Sven Hedin described the wonderful 
sensation of camping at the “little rock from which 
the Indus comes out as an abundant spring.” We should 
think it was comparable with Speke’s feelings when he dis- 
covered the sources of the Nile. An agreeable incident of 
the evening was Lord Morley’s graceful speech, in which he 
congratulated the explorer, and spoke of his regret at being 
forced to prohibit him three years ago from entering Tibet 
from the Indian side. Dr. Sven Hedin humorously replied 
that Lord Morley had saved him not only from a bad route, 
but from all competition, and that he realised now that Lord 
Morley was his best friend. 


On Friday the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin was celebrated. The Darwinian hypothesis 
has perhaps suffered slightly in estimation of recent years, 
because it had mistakenly been allowed the force of a dogma, 
whereas it was no dogma, but only a brilliant opening up of 
the roads of knowledge by observation. It is difficult to 
realise now the conditions of religious and scientific thought 
amid which Darwin launched his theories, because those con- 
ditions have passed away. The acute opposition between 
“science” and religion which caused such _ intellectual 
torments to many men in the middle of the Victorian era is 
seen now to have been quite unreal. Religion can never 
suffer from knowledge, as Darwin himself knew well. 
If Darwin was correct in every step of the argument 
by which he showed the origin of species and the pro- 
cesses of natural selection—loosely summarised as “ evolu- 
tion”—he still of necessity left untouched the mystery 
of the existence of life. When did the vital element come 
into the world, and how? To trace a continuity in the 
progress of life is not to answer the question. When this 
obvious limitation is understood, Darwin will never be in 
danger of the least disparagement. He revolutionised the 
methods of scientific thought, and made us all see the world 
differently. And he did so with an honesty and humility 
which were his grandest qualities. He was, perhaps, the 
greatest of English men of science, unless Newton was 
greater, and his name will always be one of the chief glories 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Irish Nationalist Convention opened at the Mansion 
House, Dublin, on Tuesday, in the presence of a crowded 
gathering of delegates. Mr. John Redmond having moved a 
resolution in approval of Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill subject to 
certain reserves, Mr. William O’Brien rose to move a strongly 
worded and hostile amendment, but met with almost continuous 
interruptions. The temper of the audience grew more and 
more excited, and after a good deal of scuffling, Mr. Crean, 
M.P., one of Mr. O’Brien’s supporters, was forcibly ejeeted 
from the platform. Finally, Mr. O’Brien bowed to the storm 
and left the platform amidst the groans of the delegates. Mr. 
Ginnell, M.P., the hero of the cattle-driving movement, was 
also howled down, and Father Clancy, Mr. O’Brien’s seconder, 
was denied a hearing. Mr. O’Brien’s amendment received 
little support, and when the resolution was put, Mr. Redmond 
announced that only ten had voted against it. The support 
of the Parliamentary party is now assured for Mr. Birrell's 
Bill, but, in Mr. O’Brien’s words, “ the incident cannot end in 
this room,” and the extremists and the guerilla leaders 
(including Mr. Healy) may be expected to give Mr. Redmond 
some anxious moments before they have done with him. 


We owe a line of sincere apology to our contemporary the 
Observer. Last week's Spectator contained a note on 
M. Yves Guyot’s article on the betrayal of Free-trade which 
was based upon a summary contained in the Observer. 
Unfortunately by an oversight we failed to give the Observer 
as our authority. Our annoyance at this lapse is all the 
greater as it is entirely at variance with our regular habit. 
We are entirely at one with the Observer in its declaration 
that we ought “to confess our sources when we borrow from 
them.” 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. Jan, 14th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
~-—@}- —- 


THE. ROYAL VISIT TO GERMANY. 


, 7 visit of the King and Queen to Berlin has not 
only proved a great success in itself. It has, in 
addition to pleasing the German Emperor and the 
German people, undoubtedly done something to solidify 
the peace of Europe, and to give that sense of security 
which is as important in international politics as to 
finance, both public and private. In the world of 
commerce we all recognise that those panics and failures 
of credit which are the wars of the mercantile world 
often arise purely through distrust. Disasters are brought 
about, and incalculable injury is done to thousands of 
harmless people, simply because a large number of persons 
are convinced that there is going to be a disaster, and 
because they think that they had better secure them- 
selves, and save some portion at any rate of their 
money, before the catastrophe occurs. So, in international 

litics, the belief that war cannot be avoided often 
Gaene about war. Statesmen argue :—“ Circumstances 
make the present moment more favourable to us, and 
less favourable to our rivals, than the circumstances of 
the near future are likely to be. But, as every one 
admits, war sooner or later is inevitable. Therefore the 
path of safety for us is to take occasion by the hand 
and make it now. The risks are great and terrible, 
but they will be far worse later on.” This pessimism 
in international affairs is the worst enemy of peace. 
On the other hand, optimism, and a general belief that 
nobody is going to be so foolish as to fight, if it is not 
carried too far, and if there is not some one Power which is 
anxious for war and cynically neglectful of all other 
considerations but its own aggrandisement, make for 
peace. The Royal visit to Berlin, since it encourages an 
optimistic view, and tends to contradict the feeling that 
war is inevitable, is therefore bound to do good. Indeed, 
if it did nothing else but make the “man in the street” 
say: “The Powers cannot be going to war, or the King 
and the Emperor would not be so friendly and take so 
much trouble to please each other,” it would have done a 
good deal. 

When, as in the present case, we can couple with the 
international amenities of the Royal visit to Berlin an 
act so satisfactory and so useful in itself as the new 
Declaration of France and Germany as to Morocco, we 
have a further right to say that the cause of peace has 
been advanced. Germany in the understanding with 
France over Morocco has taken a very long step towards 
conciliating French opinion, and making the path of 
France easy in North-West Africa. It may almost be 
said that the Declaration gives France everything that she 
has asked for, and constitutes in spirit, if not in words, a 
reversal of the policy maintained by Germany during the 
past five or six years. France has never wanted to annex 
Morocco, or to overthrow the present régime, and still 
less has she desired to prevent other European Powers 
from trading freely with Morocco, or taking their fair 
share in the commercial development of that country. All 
she has claimed is that, owing to the fact that she is 
the only European Power who can properly be described 
as the land neighbour of Morocco, she is entitled to 
a special and predominant position in the Shereefian 
Empire. She does not at present claim anything in 
the nature of a protectorate, but only a status of the 
kind which excludes any other Power but herself from 
ever assuming that position. If anything is to be done 
to oblige Morocco and the Moors to assume a more 
civilised attitude towards the rest of the world, it must be 
done by France. Britain long ago acknowledged French 
claims in this respect, and it may be said that the rest of 
the Powers except Germany followed our lead. Germany, 
however, has hitherto maintained a distinctly separate 
attitude. She did not admit the French view of the situa- 
tion. That French tact, patience, and good sense have 
at last induced Germany to withdraw her non possumus 
is a matter upon which the Government of M. Clemenceau 
deserve our heartiest congratulations. They have secured 
a great diplomatic triumph, and secured it, not by any 


most pacific of methods. Prince Bilow and the 
Government equally deserve to be congratulated upon 
their good sense. In the first place, they made up their 
minds not to persist in the endeavour to thwart French 
ambitions and aspirations in the region of Moroceo 
Secondly, when they had come to that determination, they 
openly and frankly acknowledged it. It too often happens 
that a Power, when it changes its policy, will not have the 
grace to acknowledge that change, but keeps up an irritating 
pretence of still maintaining the old view. The German 
Government have wisely forborne a foolish desire to go 
on barking and growling after having determined on no 
consideration to bite. 





GERMANY’S NAVAL POLICY. 


ike is more injurious in international affairs 
Pa than to cultivate the habit of living in a fool’s 
paradise. We feel, therefore, that while expressing our 
satisfaction at the success of the King’s visit, and the good 
feeling produced on both sides of the German Ocean, we 
ought to point out that we must not expect Germany at 
once to lay aside her aspirations and ambitions and do 
what, from our point of view, would be so pleasant and 
convenient,—abandon the attempt to compete with us for 
the sovereignty of the seas. It would be unfair to expect 
Germany to do anything of the kind. And yet such 
expectations might be raised if any attempt is made here 
to exaggerate the importance of this week’s fraternisation 
between the Royal families and the two nations. If people 
will take the trouble to ask themselves frankly and fairly 
why it is that the Germans want to maintain a great and 
powerful fleet, capable of challenging our own, they will soon 
realise the true significance of the situation. Germany's 
progressive naval policy is based upon the following con- 
siderations. First, she not unnaturally desires, as a logical 
outcome of the very large extent of her oversea commerce, 
to have a powerful fleet to protect that commerce. Next, 
in view of the possibility of war with France and Russia, 
she desires to have a fleet. which, granted that France 
has no naval ally, will secure to Germany the command 
of the sea as against France, and with it those immense 
advantages that come when the command of the sea is 
coupled with enormous military strength. Germany cannot 
assume that if she and her Austrian ally were opposed by 
France and Russia she would be able to do more, in the case 
of France, than hold her own on the French Eastern frontier. 
Without naval superiority Germany would find this a very 
disagreeable position. In spite of her vast military strength, 
she might ultimately be worn down by a long and exhaust- 
ing war with two fronts. If, however, Germany had the 
command of the sea, this would prove, as it has so often 
proved in the past, quite enough to turn the scale in her 
favour and give her the victory. Here is the reason why 
the ruling class in Germany viewed the Franco-British 
Entente with such passionate dislike, and, losing their 
heads for the moment, made so desperate and so ill-advised 
an attempt to break it down in the months preceding the 
Algeciras Conference. The knowledge that we should 
stand by France in case of any attack upon her by 
Germany renders the great sacrifices that Germany has 
up till now made to build up her naval force, we will 
not say altogether useless, but useless, at any rate, in 
one direction. 

Germany would not have been human had she not felt 
deep annoyance at such a turn of events. Another reason 
for Germany’s desire to obtain naval power is the fact that 
she thinks it possible that some day her very great com- 
mercial, and what for want of a better word we may call 
her emigration, interests in South America may induce her 
to challenge the Monroe doctrine, and thus bring her 
into conflict with the United States. If Germany's 
Fleet were weaker than that of the United States, she 
would be quite unable, she argues, to defend those interests. 
If, on the contrary, it were as strong as, or stronger 
than, that of the United States, she would be able to 
express herself emphatically, and not be obliged to yield 
instantly in face of what, from a German point of view, 
might be called an unfair or unreasonable development of 
the Monroe doctrine. There are analogous reasons in the 
Far East why Germany should wish for great naval strength. 





attempt at browbeating or by any infringement of the 
rights of their neighbours, but by the soundest and 





‘The Anglo-Japanese Alliance will, she holds, not last for ever, 
and circumstances might arise when it would be exceedingly 
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ling for Germany to be told by Japan that she must 
not do this or that in China or in the China seas. But 
Japan could only take up such an attitude if Germany's 
Fleet were weaker than hers. 

The final and supreme reason for Germany’s desire to 

sess a fleet of very great power can be best expressed by 
saving that she wishes to be in a position to talk diplo- 
matically with Britain on something like terms of equality 
when matters involving sea power are concerned. At present 
the more ambitious of German politicians assert—and 
from their point of view by no means unreasonably—that 
while their Fleet is greatly inferior to that of Britain they 
are always liable to be brought up diplomatically by the 
unpleasant reminder that the British Fleet is so much 
stronger than theirs that they dare not risk a collision. 
«There are moments,” they are inclined to say, “ when you 
cannot get your rights respected unless you can effectively 
threaten the Power which is ignoring those rights. But we 
cannot at present threaten Britain effectively. While our 
Fleet is so inferior to hers she would laugh at our threats. 
If, however, there were something like equality between our 
Fleets, then our threats, or, to give them a fairer word, 
admonitions, would become very grave realities. Invasion,— 
that is the magie word which, if it can be pronounced with 

wer, is capable of dissolving the British Empire and 
breaking the charm which holds it together But invasion 
becomes a very real, and therefore a very terrible, risk for 
Britain if her sea supremacy can be challenged. To be able 
to challenge it, then, would give us an enormous extra 
power and weight in the councils of the world. If we 
can menace the vulnerable spot of Britain by pointing 
to a fleet which, even if not quite as strong as hers on 
paper, is strong enough to make her very anxious, our 
ability to get our way with her, which is, after all, what 
we want, is vastly increased. We do not want to invade 
Britain merely for the sake of invading her, but we do 
want to see her placed in a position in which she 
will not feel herself, as now, absolutely invulner- 
able, and therefore above the reach of our diplomacy. 
Unless we have something like equality of sea power, 
our magnificent Army, which could swallow the British 
Army at a mouthful, loses half its power to support 
the national and world-wide aspirations of the German 
State. We must have a Navy comparable to the Navy of 
Britain in order to give our Army its full rights, and to 
make the great sacrifices we have endured to build up that 
Army of real avail. If not, our policy in South America, 
in the China seas, in the Pacific Ocean, in Turkey, and in 
Central Europe may become the merest moonshine. Take 
an example. Suppose the Austro-Hungarian Empire were 
unhappily to break up. We do not want it to break up, of 
course, but still it may. In that event circumstances may 
afford us an opportunity of acquiring Trieste, the Istrian 
Peninsula, and a portion of the Dalmatian coast. That 
magnificent opportunity might be taken from us owing 
to Britain’s sea power. If, on the contrary, we have 
a force sufficient to make Britain feel extremely uncom- 
fortable on the score of invasion, we should be able 
to talk with her on terms of equality and do a reasonable 
‘deal’ with her. That is, we should, without actual war, 
be able to take advantage of our opportunity, and thus be 
able to fulfil our destiny as a world-Power. As long as 
Britain feels invulnerable she can veto our ambitions. If 
we take away that sense of invulnerability, she will become 
reasonable. But there is only one way of taking away 
her sense of invulnerability, and that is the possession of 
sea power on 60 large a scale that the invasion of Britain 
becomes a possibility, and a possibility recognised by our 
neighbour. Therefore we must build up a great Navy.” 


These, in the last resort, are the reasons why Germany 
wants sea power. They are not reasons which per se it 
would be at all fair to call wicked or, from the German 
point of view, unreasonable. They are the kind of views 
that ambitious statesmen and nations have always held. 
Indeed, it may be said that a part of our determination to 
maintain the command of the sea resides in these very 
arguments reversed, or applied to our own case. No 
doubt our intentions are in many ways much more pacific, 
for they are whole-heartedly for maintaining the status 
quo. But to this the Germans might well reply :—‘ There 
is no virtue in your desire for peace and the status quo, 
because you have got all you want. It was a very 
different story when you were in our position, and had 





not achieved all you desired in the matter of Empire.” 
To argue on such a point as this is, however, not 
only unfruitful, but actually dangerous. It tends to 
endless recrimination and accusations, since no man and 
no nation can ever be judges in their own cause. What 
we have got to remember as practical men is the fact 
that, unless we run the risk either of a great defeat, 
or a great humiliation, which would be as bad as a 
defeat, we must follow Germany's lead in the matter 
of naval development and maintain the naval status 
quo,—that is, must make sacrifices relatively as great 
as, and actually much greater than hers, in order that 
Germany shall not alter the existing relations between her 
Fleet and ours. 

Whatever it costs us, we must maintain the command 
of the sea. But naturally, being businesslike people, we 
must obtain that command at the cheapest rate and 
with the minimum of sacrifice. Now, in our opinion, there 
can be no doubt that the line of least sacrifice is not to be 
found in a policy of naval driblets,—of doing just enough, 
and only just enough, to keep thecommand of thesea. The 
practical effect of that policy would be to lead Germany 
on, because it is certain to make her rulers and her people 
think that we are fainting in the struggle, and that if they, 
as the more virile, the more self-sacrificing, and the more 
practical people—for such they consider themsel ves—make 
“just one more effort,” we shall fall behind in the race. 
“You see he is panting and reeling already. Just one 
more spurt and we shall beat him altogether.” That is the 
most dangerous feeling we can possibly encourage in the 
German people, and it is just the feeling we are encouraging 
by the policy of driblets. If, on the other hand, we 
increase our pace so much as to place a very great 
distance between ourselves and our German competitors, 
and at the same time show unmistakable powers of 
staying, then there is good ground for believing that 
it will be the Germans who will grow faint in the 
struggle, become depressed, and abandon the race. 
Already there are signs in Germany that people are 
saving :—“ The game is not worth the candle. We shall 
never catch up with the British, and we are therefore 
exhausting our strength uselessly in trying to do so.” 
That is the feeling we want to encourage, and we can and 
shall encourage it if now—for now is the moment—we 
make a really great effort and show the whole world that 
we are absolutely determined, no matter what the cost, 
not merely to keep just ahead, but to place a great and 
impassable interval between us and our chief competitor 
for the command of the sea. 





TARIFF REFORM AND HOME-RULE. 

FORTNIGHT ago we drew attention to an article 

in the Observer of the previous Sunday which in 

our opinion exhibited a dangerous tendency on the part 
of the extreme Tariff Reformers in the direction of 
placing Tariff Reform above the question of the Union. 
The words we quoted from the Observer were: “ Now 
Tariff Reform with all it involves, including Prefer- 
ence and Imperial union, is an issue greater even 
than the Irish question and in some ways not less 
urgent.” We went on to point out that this tendency 
had been exhibited on several previous occasions, and 
we noted particularly the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
at the height of the Tariff Reform agitation gave his 
sanction and encouragement to the candidature of a 
Home-rule Protectionist. We also mentioned that a 
leading article in the Daily Telegraph during the same 
period showed an equally dangerous spirit. We further 
contended that a tu quoque, if raised, as it was likely to 
be, against the Spectator by the extreme Tariff Reformers, 
was not relevant, because before we advised Unionist 
Free-traders at the last General Election to cast 
their votes on the Free-trade side we had been careful 
to ascertain that there was no fear whatever of Home- 
rule legislation being introduced by the existing Liberal 
Administration. ‘“ We received assurances to that effect, 
the genuineness of which has been amply proved by the 
record of the present Parliament.” Had we not received 
such assurances we should not have taken the line we did, 
for we are not among those who consider Free-trade an 
issue greater even than the Irish question. We hold, and 
have always held, that there is no conflict between the two 
policies. If, however, we can imagine circumstances in 
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which we should be forced to choose between the two, 
we should certainly choose the Union. A policy of Free- 
trade could be of no avail in a ruined country, and the 
dissolution of the Union must lead to national ruin. 
There is a still more potent argument than this. Blunders 
in the matter of fiscal policy, though very difficult to remedy, 
might conceivably be put right. If the Union were once 
dissolved, it could never be remade. 

The Observer was very angry with our remarks, and in 
its next issue wrote strongly on the subject. As, however, 
it could not challenge the accuracy of our statement, but 
merely treated us to a certain amount of denunciatory 
rhetoric, we thought it useless to go further into the 
matter. Had we returned to the subject, we should 
simply have had to reassert our own position, a form 
of newspaper controversy which is peculiarly barren. 
Last Sunday the Observer returned to the charge, and 
stated that the Spectator “ neither withdraws nor attempts 
to substantiate its suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Observer were tinged with the common heresy of 
Home-rule.” As our readers will see from what we 
have written above, this is a very loose, not to say 
misleading, way of stating our allegation against Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Observer. We need not, how- 
ever, dwell upon that point. Since the Observer presses 
for substantiation, we will, even at the risk of wearying 
our readers, give more in detail the grounds for the 
attitude we took up. We have already quoted the 
Observer's words,—words which, in our opinion, are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. We believe that they will 
also be regarded as unsatisfactory by the vast majority of 
Unionists, whether Tariff Reformers or Free-traders. Now 
as to Mr. Chamberlain. In October, 1904, a vacancy 
having occurred in the representation of West Mon- 
mouth, Sir John Cockburn, who refused to declare his 
allegiance to Mr. Balfour, but announced that he would 
support “the greatest Colonial Minister the Empire has 
ever seen,” stood both as a Home-ruler and a Tariff 
Reformer. As we said at the time, “we have the 
curious spectacle of a candidate who has rejected every 
Conservative principle except one appealing for and 
receiving the enthusiastic support of the supporters of the 
Government.” Sir John Cockburn was, in fact, opposed 
to the Unionist Party on every point except Tariff Reform. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain directly supported him. 
We quote our summary of Mr. Chamberlain’s election 
letter from the Spectator of November 5th, 1904:— 

“ After congratulating Sir John Cockburn on his gallant efforts 

to enlighten the working men of South Wales as to the true 
inwardness of the Fiscal controversy, Mr. Chamberlain continues : 
‘It is to me unintelligible that, in view of the dangers that 
threaten our trade, and even our very existence as a great 
nation, there should be found so many persons ready to sacrifice 
Imperial interests to petty questions of local politics or party 
ambition.’ Mr. Chamberlain realises the candidate’s attitude of 
detachment from party and his desire ‘only to represent those 
Imperial interests in which the Colonies and the Motherland have 
an equal claim to be considered,’ but thinks there is room in the 
House of Commons ‘for a few gentlemen like yourself, main- 
taining your personal independence, whilst assisting the British 
Parliament to understand more fully the views and the aspirations 
of other parts of the Empire,’ and on this ground most heartily 
wishes him success in his arduous struggle.” 
In our same issue, commenting upon the Monmouth by- 
election, we used the following language :—‘ The support 
of the Times and of the bulk of the Unionist Press, 
followed by Mr. Chamberlain’s direct support, was 
apparently only regarded as ‘very clever’ electioneering. 
It is such electioneering as that which sends political 
parties to wander for fifteen years in the wilderness.” In 
view of these facts, we do not think that any impartial 
person will say that we cannot substantiate our statement 
that Mr. Chamberlain gave his sanction and encouragement 
to the candidature of a Home-rule Protectionist. 

As we have mentioned an article in the Daily Telegraph 
showing a dangerous tendency in the direction of Home- 
rule, we shall perhaps incur the censure of the Observer if 
we do not quote the actual words of that article. We will 
therefore quote verbatim our note on the subject, published 
on July 2nd, 1904 :— 

“We have always thought it probable that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Protection would end in Home-rule. A leading article 
in Thursday’s Daily Telegraph on the secession of the Unionist 
Free-traders from the Liberal Union Club gives a considerable 
amount of confirmation to our view. Here is the in 


, passage 
which the Protectionists raise—though, no doubt, with a cortain 








amount of ‘crocodile tears’—the Home-rule flag:—‘ They them. 
selves [i.e the Unionist Free-traders], at the bidding of the 
Duke, while professing their devotion to the Union, put Cobdenism 
before Unionism ; but there is a large and growing number of 
politicians, who, likewise ange 4 devotion to the Union, put 
Fiscal Reform before Unionism. ere is an unsuspectedly large 
number of Tories whose sympathy with Home Rule was scotchod 
but not absolutely killed by the methods adopted by various 
National Leagues to obtain it. If Ireland continues as free from 
lawlessness and outragemongering in the future as she is at 
present, these scotched Tory Home Rulers may again raise their 
heads. Strong as our sympathy with the Unionist cause as such 
is, there is no good living in a fool’s paradise.” When people 
begin to talk about there being ‘no good living in a fool’s 
paradise,’ we know what to expect. But though wo think it 
quite likely that the Protectionists will tread the path which the 
Daily Telegraph points out to them, we are not alarmed for the 
Union. The Unionist Free-traders form a bodyguard both for 
the Union and Free-trade, and will see to it that both causes arg 
maintained inviolate.” 

Our readers will see that our anxiety as to the tendency 
of the extreme Tariff Reformers to subordinate the 
cause of the Union to Tariff Reform is no new thing, 
Nevertheless, some of them may possibly be inclined to 
say: “ No doubt you can prove certain indiscretions in 
the Home-rule direction on the part of Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Daily Telegraph, and the Observer, but is there 
much practical use in putting the matter forward at 
the present time? Would it not be better from the 
Unionist point of view to pass such indiscretions by in 
silence?” We cannot agree, and will give our reasons 
why we think it important to draw attention to this 
subject. We believe that, in spite of present appear- 
ances, and in spite of the loyalty of the majority of the 
Tariff Reformers to the Union, which we gladly admit, 
there does exist a real, though hidden, danger in existing 
conditions. If a Dissolution were to take place this spring 
or summer—sucb an event is by no means impossible, 
perhaps we should say improbable—it is very likely that, 
though the Government would be beaten, it would only be 
beaten by a small majority, and that some eighty-six or so 
Irish Nationalists would hold the balance betweeu the 
Liberals and the Tariff Reformers. If that should happen, 
the temptation to the Tariff Reformers to ally themselves 
with the Nationalists, or at any rate to take office under 
conditions which would make the votes of the Nationalists 
essential to them, would be very great. The Nationalists are 
convinced Protectionists almost to a man, and therefore on 
the face of it there would be nothing primd facie immoral 
in the transaction we are contemplating. The present 
Government could be turned out by a Resolution con- 
demning Free-trade, which could be conscientiously voted 
for both by the Tariff Reformers and by the Nationalists. 
Yet the result would be exceedingly dangerous to the 
Union, for the implied compact might easily end in an 
expressed one. There is no need to dwell any further 
upon the dangers of such a situation. Every thoughtful 
Unionist will feel them instinctively. Those who talk 
about Tariff Reform being “an issue greater even than the 
Irish question and in some ways not less urgent” could 
not be trusted in the circumstances we have sketched. 
That being so, it seems to us that we cannot do a better 
service to the Union than to ask, as we now ask, that in 
cold blood the Tariff Reformers shall publicly declare in 
unmistakable terms that, no matter how great the tempta- 
tion, they will not take office by the aid of Nationalist 
votes, or hold such office under conditions which place 
them at the mercy of the Nationalists. If the leaders of 
the thoroughgoing Tariff Reformers in the Press and on 
the platform will make public binding assurances of such 
a kind, we will at once admit that the danger to the Union 
which we have noted has passed away. If such assurances 
cannot be given, then we hold that we have been amply 
justified in pointing out a very real danger to the Union. 
In that case, we would ask convinced Unionists, no 
matter what their fiscal views, to get from individual 
candidates promises that they will do their best to prevent 
the Unionist Government from coming into power, or 
remaining in power, by the aid of Nationalist votes. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 
N examination of the draft Constitution for the 
proposed Union of South Africa, which was 
published virtually in full in the Times of Wednesday, 





inspires us with the liveliest hopes for the future of South 
Africa. Criticism of the proposal there is, and ought to 
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be—criticism of vastly important matters is only the 
measure of the interest they provoke—and we even go so 
far as to expect that the dislike of details will be expressed 
more hotly in different parts of South Africa as time 
asses. But the draft, in principle and as a whole, bears 
on it the plain impress of statesmanship. We believe that 
substantially it will be accepted by all the South African 
Colonies, although we well understand that Natal has less 
reason than any of the others for favouring a unification in 
which the identity of a small State may easily be obscured. 
The Closer Union Convention which has produced this draft 
Constitution met at Durban on October 12th last year, 
and moved a little later to Cape Town. Its meetings were 
rivate, but it is said on all hands, and no doubt with 
truth, that, in spite of all the differences on minor points, 
there was a remarkable agreement as to the main object to 
be secured, and an enthusiastic pertinacity in setting aside 
obstacles. It is said, too, that no decision on a principle 
of prime importance was taken by weight of numbers. 
Jeal and compromise are a rare combination; but 
we have the fruite of both in the draft Constitution, 
and we heartily congratulate the delegates on their 
achievement. 
The draft takes the form of an Imperial Bill, which 
will be presented to the British Parliament, where of 
course its passage will not be resisted, although there 
may be some reservations on such points as the eventual 
treatment of the Imperial Protectorates. The first fact 
to notice in the Constitution is that it provides for a 
unitary system. There is to be only one Parliament in 
South Africa. The Convention had the experiences of 
Australia and Canada in mind, and it decided alike 
against the strict federalism of Australia and the much 
easier federalism of Canada. Under the future Parlia- 
ment the four present Colonies of South Africa will 
become “provinces.” They will bear the same names as 
now, though it is provided that the Orange River Colony, 
apparently for sentimental reasons to which we cannot object 
(especially as the kindly suggestion came from Dr. Jameson), 
shall be called the Orange Free State Province. ‘These 
provinces will have no Legislatures in the sense that 
Australia and Canada have them. They will have only 
Provincial Councils, whose work will be municipal and 
local. By this device the whole difficulty as to State 
Parliaments being jealous of the central Parliament is 
swept away. ‘There will be no possibility of such conflicts 
as have their greatest manifestation under the United 
States Constitution. The one Parliament of South Africa 
is to have unlimited legislative authority. The Canadian 
Government, of course, reserves to the central Parliament 
all the powers which are not expressly assigned to the 
provinces, but the South African Constitution goes farther 
than this: it gives its provinces, as we have seen, no 
exclusive powers at all. If the South African Parliament 
chooses in future to delegate more responsibility to the 
Provincial Councils, it will be perfectly free to do so, 
though this does not appear to be in contemplation. 
But in any case, we cannot go wrong in saying that its 
elasticity is the characteristic of the South African Con- 
stitution. The Parliament will have a simple means of 
reforming the Constitution if it wishes; there is nothing 
immutable or indissoluble about it, as there is in a federal 
Parliament ruling by virtue of a Constitution which can 
be changed only by something like a political earthquake. 
The Provincial Councils will not make laws; they will 
make “ordinances.”” Even the ordinances, affecting what- 
ever area of responsibility may be placed in the charge of 
the Councils by the Parliament, may be vetoed by the 
Parliament. The provinces, so far as they have any 
independent existence, will be administered, not by 
a Governor and a Parliament, as the Colonies are 
governed now, but by an “ Administrator” and a 
“Committee.” The Administrator will be appointed by 
the Governor-General of South Africa (on the recom- 
mendation of the Cabinet, of course), and the Executive 
Committee will be elected by the Provincial Council by 
“ proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote.” Thus the Committee will bear no sort of 
resemblance to the present Colonial Cabinets of party 
politicians, for proportional representation will obviously 
secure in the Committee the representation of all shades 
of opinion. The finance of the Provincial Councils will 
also be controlled by the Parliament. The resort to 








proportional representation, not only in the election of 
the Provincial Executive Committee and the Provincial 
Council, but, as we shall see presently, in the election 
of the Parliament itself, is a bold and far-seeing provision 
which will certainly be justified. This alone is a proof 
of the open-mindedness and the alertness to the lessons 
of scientific thought among the delegates who framed 
the Convention. 

The Parliament will consist of two Houses, the Senate 
and the Legislative Assembly, and proportional repre- 
sentation will be the means of election to both, Every 
province will supply eight Senators (returned by the Pro- 
vincial Council by proportional representation), and eight 
Senators are to be nominated by the Governor-General. 
Casual vacancies, as we learn from the excellent special 
correspondent of the Times, will be filled by the Provincial 
Councils alone. The Members of the Lower House, or 
Legislative Assembly, will be elected by the people by 
proportional representation, and the number each province 
returns will be in accordance with its population. At 
least this will be so eventually; but Cape Colony has made 
a temporary sacrifice of her rights, and agrees to have 
provisionally fifty-one instead of fifty-eight Members. 
This concession appears to have been made in error at first ; 
but when the mistake was discovered, the Cape Colony 
delegates determined to abide by it in order to give Natal 
every inducement—over-representation in this case —to 
come into the bargain. ‘This was a fine example of the 
conciliatory spirit which guided the Convention. The 
Census will adjust the figures for all the provinces every 
five years. We regret that the idea of a Referendum for 
settling disputes between the Legislative Assembly and 
the Senate was dismissed, for that is the simplest and 
most logical solution of all Constitutional conflicts. But 
at all events, the draft Constitution does provide a method 
of settlement. When the two Houses cannot agree, they 
are to hold a joint sitting, and the majority will carry the 
day. A very interesting point is the adoption of the 
French custom of allowing Ministers to speak in either 
House. The King will have a veto on all legislation 
affecting Imperial questions. Only men of “ European 
descent” are eligible for election to the Assembly and 
Senate, but the provinces will be allowed to retain the 
franchises which exist in the four Colonies to-day. The 
express exclusion of natives from Parliament disposes of 
a very difficult question. We must confess that South 
African opinion is not prepared to regard even the best- 
educated natives as suitable Members of Parliament, and 
it is not easy to see how Parliament could be thrown open 
to them without bringing the diverse opinions of the 
Colonies on the native problem into an acute, and probably 
disastrous, conflict. Yet we, for our part, bear in mind 
the presence of the Maori Members in the New Zealand 
Parliament as an impressive illustration of the ideal to be 
kept in view, and perhaps one day realised. Under the 
Constitution as it stands the natives of Cape Colony will 
still exercise the franchise they have enjoyed, and elsewhere 
they will lose nothing they now possess. 

As for the native Protectorates, they are not to be 
administered by the Union for the present. It is provided 
that, on an address from the South African Parliament, and 
on the advice of the Privy Council, the King may hand 
over the government of them to the Union. ‘They would 
then be administered by the Governor-Geueral in Council, 
while the King and the South African Parliament would 
have a veto on all enactments. ‘To put it precisely, the 
Premier of South Africa would control the Protectorates, 
aided by a Commission like the India Council in London. 
There are full stipulations as to the preservation of native 
rights, the expenditure of revenue for the good of the 
territories, and so forth. Of course these clauses will be 
examined very carefully when the Constitution comes 
before the British Parliament, and unless they are found 
satisfactory, the King would not be advised to transfer 
the control of the Protectorates. We have said enough to 
give a broad idea of this remarkable Constitution. We 
should like to hear more about the probable cost of its 
working, and there are other points upon which judgment 
must be reserved; but we do not hesitate to say that it 
presents a skilful and practical plan for transforming 
the four Colonies of South Africa into a united nation. 
The people of Natal will probably hold out for wider 
local powers, which would more in the direction of 
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federation ; but we believe that in the end the reasonable- 
ness which the Natal delegates have already displayed, and 
the tenderness shown by the other Colonies to their quite 
natural apprehensions, will make it possible for Natal to 
enter the magic circle without misgiving. The grant of 
self-government to a nation immemorially torn by racial 
feuds will then have such a prompt and triumphal 
vindication as history cannot parallel. 





THE CONFERENCE OF LAND-TAXERS. 


HE advocates of the taxation of land values held 
on Monday a Conference of persons interested 
in their proposals, including delegates from Liberal and 
Labour Associations, from Trades Councils, and from 
some local rating authorities. There was also a sprinkling 
of Radical Members of Parliament. The programme put 
before the Conference by Mr. Wedgwood, its president, 
was that in the next Budget a tax of a penny in the 
und should be imposed upon the capital value of 
fund. By “land” Mr. Wedgwood, who may without 
offence be described as a thoroughgoing follower of Henry 
George, means land divested of all the improvements made 
upon it by man. How in practice the value of land as 
thus defined is to be ascertained none of the Henry 
Georgeites have yet made clear. Three years ago, when 
the Glasgow Bill for the taxation of land values was 
before the House of Commons, the Select Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred insisted that, before land 
values could be taxed, it was necessary to have a new 
assessment. The Government adopted that view, and in 
the subsequent Session introduced a Bill to provide for 
the assessment of “land” as a true Henry Georgeite 
would define the word. The Bill failed to pass the House 
of Lords owing to lack of time, and was reintroduced the 
next Session, but was abandoned in consequence of a 
dispute between the two Houses on a point of detail. 
The Government, however, had meanwhile committed 
themselves to the view that it was impossible to tax land 
values without a preliminary assessment. Most people 
would accept this proposition as sheer common-sense ; 
but the land-taxers, led by Mr. Wedgwood, think 
it beneath their dignity to take notice of any such 
practical considerations. At all costs they wish to 
see the establishment of the Henry Georgeite principle, 
and they are honest enough to confess that in asking for 
a penny tax on the capital value of the land they only 
wish to prepare the way for the complete confiscation of 
the whole economic rent that land bears. 

The views of this gallant little band of Henry Georgeites 
are, however, less important than the views which the 
Government may adopt, and may attempt to force upon 
the country. A great clamour has gone up from the Radical 
Press for the taxation of land values, partly as a means of 
meeting the coming deficit, and partly to obtain certain 
ulterior advantages which many people imagine can be 
secured by this method of taxation. 

Of these secondary arguments for the taxation of land 
values, the most specious is the proposition that by taxing 
land the State can facilitate the provision of houses. A 
striking example of this popular delusion is furnished by 
a letter which Sir Edmund Verney writes to the Daily 
News. In this letter it is stated that at a meeting of 
the Buckingham District Council a case was montioned of 
a girl of fifteen occupying a bedroom with half-a-dozen 
other people of both sexes. This is exactly the sort of 
statement which is calculated to excite prejudice, and 
ought not to have been made in a letter advocating the 
taxation of land values unless the writer was prepared 
to show precisely how such taxation would remove this 
evil. His only attempt towards doing this is to make 
the further statement that “there are people ready 
to: build at once, but no land can be had because the 
rich owners refuse to sell.” Even if Sir Edmund Verney 
can produce the names of the persons who are willing 
to build houses in this district, and of the owners who 
refuse to sell sites, which we very much doubt, he will 
only have made out a case, not for the taxation of land 
values, but for the compulsory acquisition of land. For 
if these owners, who are stated to be rich, refuse at present 
to sell, they probably will continue to refuse to sell even 
if an additional tax is imposed on land. Sir Edmund 
Verney forgets that the programme of the land-taxers is 





a 
to tax the bare land alone, apart from the improvements 
upon it. Consequently these rich men will be relieved of 
the taxes which they now pay upon their houses, ang 
woods, and farm buildings, and orchards, and will be 
relieved also of what they have to pay in consideration of 
the value added to the laud by past expenditure upon 
draining, fencing, and road-making. The net result, if the 
Henry Georgite theory is properly carried out, will be that 
the majority of rich rural landowners will pay considerably 
less in taxes than they are now paying, and therefore, if jt 
pleases them at present to refuse to sell land for cot 
building, although they might make a good profit by doing 
so, they will stili continue that refusal. 

Possibly there may be some rural districts where land 
is deliberately refused by landowners for the building of 
cottages although there is a boni-fide demand, and we hold 
most strongly that if such cases are shown to exist the 
local authority ought to have power to acquire the land at 
a fair price. What we deny is that the taxation of land 
values would have the least effect towards securing the 
construction of additional houses. As a matter of fact, in 
the majority of cases the obstacle to the building of 
houses in rural districts is not the difficulty of procuring 
land, but the difficulty of procuring capital. Even. in 
suburban districts where land is relatively dear, the 
cost of land represents a small fraction of the cost of 
the house, and the saving of the whole of the price 
of the land is less important than the saving of only 
1 per cent. in interest on capital. In rural districts the 
contrast is even greater, and if capital could be obtained 
more cheaply, there would quickly be produced as many 
houses as the rural population requires. Unfortunately 
the very Radicals who are most clamorous about the 
housing problem are also the people who are most busily 
engaged in diminishing the capital of the country by 
schemes intended on the one hand to plunder those who 
have saved, and on the other hand to relieve the poor of 
the necessity of saving. 

Let us, however, examine from another point of view 
the proposal of Mr. Wedgwood and his friends. A penny 
tax on the capital value of land, as they are frank enough 


to confess, means a tax of 10 per cent. on the annual value.: 


They talk glibly of taxing land, but they know, and must 
know, that land itself pays nothing. ‘Taxes can only be 
paid by persons, and a tax on land means a tax which 
will have to be paid either by the owner or by the 
occupier of the land. The land-taxers are not eutirely 
agreed among themselves as to which of these two persons 
is to be their victim; but, whichever it be, the new tax 
means, in effect, a new Income-tax levied upon the income 
derived from a particular form of property. The injustice 
of thus penally taxing a particular set of individuals ought 
to be apparent to every honest man. It is not apparent 
to the Henry Georgeites, solely because their minds are 
saturated with the conviction that the ownership of land 
is a deadly sin. They merely consent to a 10 per cent. 
instead of a 100 per cent. tax as a concession to weaker 
brethren. 

The rest of the community does not share these views. 
The vast majority of Englishmen believe that there is no 
crime in the ownership of land, and also believe that it is 
the duty of Parliament to make taxation fall as fairly as 
possible upon the different members of the community. 
Implicitly we all—except the Henry Georgeites—accept 
the view that men should be taxed according to ther 
means, and having accepted that view it is impossible 
also to accept the proposition that everybody should be 
relieved of taxation except the persons who happen to 
possess incomes derived from land. Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that if the Henry Georgeite theory 
were carried into effect, and all taxation, national and 
municipal, placed upon land, this curious result would 
ensue, that in many places the tax upon land would 
amount to 40s. or 50s. in the pound upon the value of land. 
This can be seen at once in the case of municipal rates, for 
in many towns the rates are already 8s. or 10s. in the 
pound ; but the value of land in a town is rarely as much 
as a fifth of the whole rateable value. We believe that 
Mr. Wedgwood, who has the courage of his convictions, in 
one of his public speeches faced this possibility, and said 
that he was perfectly prepared to see the tax'on land 
values rise to more than 20s. in the pound. Unfortu- 
nately he did not go on to explain from what source the 
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tax was then to be paid. Clearly it would have to be paid 
from some other source than the economic rent of land, 
and thus the beautiful harmony of the Henry Georgeite 
theory would be again destroyed. 
That, however, is a problem for the future, when a 
rfect Henry Georgeite Government shall reign in this 
country. Meanwhile the mundane tools, Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George, whom the Henry Georgeites have for 
the present to employ, may be asked to consider such simple 
roblems as the following :—Do they propose to relieve from 
taxation the lawyer who is earning £10,000 to £15,000 a 
ear by fighting fashionable divorce cases in order to place 
a double Income-tax upon a working man or a struggling 
tradesmau who has invested his savings in the purchase of 
a plot of land? Do they think it just that a man who 
has a piece of land which he cannot sell, and which no one 
js willing to hire, shall be forced to pay out of some other 
source of income a penal tax upon the supposed value of 
this land? Do they think it wise that the few open spaces 
still preserved at private expense in large towns should be 
forced into the building market by the imposition of a 
Land Values Tax? And, finally, do they think that the 
general feeling of economic security, which is the founda- 
tion of industrial and social progress, will be promoted 
by plundering the owners of one particular form of 


property ? 





PUBLICITY IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 


YWO very eminent Judges have been giving their 
opinions on a question of great importance and 
greater difficulty. One of these opinions certainly—and 
probably both—has been sugyested by a trial which is 
now in progress at Edinburgh. Why this case should 
have excited so much attention is not obvious. The 
details, at once “ smart” and squalid, which form the staple 
of so many divorce suits have not always been noticed at 
such length in ordinarily respectable journals. It may be 
that the eminence of the counsel employed has been 
thought to make the proceedings more interesting. It 
may be that the social position of the women principally 
concerned appeals to a class of readers who are eager 
even to know in what clothes they came each day to listen 
to the charges brought against them, and that new 
readers naturally beget new varieties of journalistic enter- 
prise. Whatever be the cause, there is no question as 
to the result. The reports of two cross suits in a 
Divorce Court have in some newspapers taken up far 
more space than is ordinarily allowed to the most 
importuut debate in Parliament. In part, no doubt, this 
is due to a new demand on the part of readers. Not only 
are newspapers cheaper than they used to be, they are 
also larger. ‘Che reader who cares nothing about literature 
aud very little about politics likes, all the same, to have 
abundance of matter for his money, and he never seems to 
think his copper so well expended as when he gets a large 
dose of scandal in return for it. The combination of 
illuminating glimpses into the habits of “smart” people 
with the perennial interest attaching to breaches of the 
Seventh Commandment brings a delightful sense that he 
has laid out his money well. And when, after studying 
it himself in the Tube, he hands the paper to his wife 
when he gets home with the caution, “ Better not leave 
it about for the girls to see,” he feels that he has 
doubled to perfection the parts of the moralist and the 
man of the world. 

We are entirely with the Lord Chief Justice in thinking 
that the seemingly growing taste for this kind of informa- 
tion is a bad moral symptom. The conducters of news- 
papers are very fair judges of what swells their sales, and if 
there were no readers of divorce cases, the reports of them 
would be very much shorter. Unfortunately, the reforma- 
tion of character, whether in a nation or a class, is a long 
business, and we do not see that it would be helped on by 
an expedient for which the Lord Chief Justice evidently 
thinks there is a good deal to be sai:!, Those, he tells us, 
who are interested “in the maintenai -e of a high standard 
of moral character in the nation are seriously considering 
whether the time has not come when they ought to stop 
the publication of proceedings in the Divorce Court.” We 
cannot suppose that in saying this Lord Alverstone was 
speaking without book. It does not follow that any such 
siep is going to be taken; but the fact that it is under 








consideration is in itself a matter of serious interest. 
It is a kind of legislation which is sure to find favour 
with a large public, since even a section of those who 
study the reports of divorce cases are quite aware that 
they are by no means harmless reading for everybody, 
and so would not be sorry to see them suppressed. 
They will be disposed, therefore, to ask with Lord 
Alverstone why anything more should be published 
than the names of the parties to the suit. ‘This, it 
is argued, would be enough to maintain the deterrent 
influence of publicity, since, though the details on 
which the judgment of the Court was founded would 
be suppressed, it would still be known that certain 
people had acted in a way which liad led to their 
marriage being dissolved. We are not at all sure that 
the wholesome terror which the prospect of appeariug 
in the Divorce Court is assumed to excite has its origin in 
the mere publication of the names of the parties. It is much 
more likely to reside in the publicity given to particulars 
which even the most guilty of wives or husbands may 
shrink from having made known. So long as this is a 
possible incident of every divorce trial, it may be of 
some value in preventing the institution of suits. We 
do not say that this, standing by itself, would be a 
sufficient reason for incurring the risk of mischief which is 
inseparable from the existing practice of the Court. But 
there is another result of the present system which we 
believe to be of real value. The Lord Chief Justice says 
that his experience as Attorney-General has satisfied him 
that the knowledye of what goes on in the Divorce Court 
does a great deal of harm. But does not this same experience 
also tell him that in another direction it does real good, and 
that a kind of good more directly associated with a Court 
of Justice? It is a principle of the English Divorce-law 
that a decree of dissolution of marriage shall not be 
obtained by any petitioner who does not come into Court 
with clean hauds. If there has been collusion between 
husband and wife, if the divorce that one of them is 
seeking is nothing but an arrangement which both of 
them are anxious to see carried into effect, or if the 
partner who complains of the unfaithfulness of the other has 
been equally unfaithful in his or her own person, the 
King’s Proctor, on being supplied with the necessary 
evidence, at once intervenes, and if his contention is 
proved, the decree is not made absolute. That in too 
many instances the necessary evidence, though it exists, is 
not furnished to the King’s Proctor is unfortunately true. 
We fear that in a considerable number of undefended 
cases the non-appearance of the presumably guilty party 
is explained by the fact that both parties are equally 
anxious to get the marriage dissolved. But the sup- 
pression of the evidence given in Court would reduce 
all suits to the same level. The information on 
which the King’s Proctor founds his intervention is 
often, we suspect, brought to his knowledge by some 
one whose recollection of some pertinent fact has been 
stimulated by reading the evidence given in the suit. If 
this evidence were not allowed to pass beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Court, the information in question would 
never reach the King’s Proctor’s ears; and in so far as it 
did not reach them the Court would be deprived of the 
principal safeguard against collusive actions for divorce. 
One of the chief terrors that now stand in the way of 
such actions—the knowledge that unless they keep the 
truth hidden they will have all their outlay and annoyance 
for nothing—will have been taken away, and we fail to see 
any gain from forbidding publication that can compensate 
for so grave a loss as this. 


We do not in the least mean that the advantages of 
publicity in proceedings which, as must not be forgotten, 
ure often of a nature, and involve consequences, not 
different in kind from those of a criminal trial cannot be 
obtained without that license of reproduction which is 
occasionally, though as yet rarely, met with. The dis- 
covery of truth, at all events for the purposes of the King’s 
Proctor, requires that there should be no concealment of 
persons, places, or dates. If these are known, we have all 
the information that can be needed—at all events all 
that is likely to be obtained—for checking false state- 
ments, and bringing to light facts which either of the 
parties is concerned in concealing. But the really 
indecent matter in a divorce trial has not commonly 
been reported, nor is there the least reason that it should 
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be. No journal of repute is likely to change its methods 
in this respect, but there may be journals not included in 
this class which need to have the work of excision done for 
them. We see no reason why the Judge should not be 
expressly empowered to say, either before or after particular 
questions have been asked and answered: “ This must not 
be reported.” A too enterprising reporter might disregard 
the injunction, but if his newspaper printed what he had 
written down, the proprietors should be deprived of any- 
thing in the nature of privilege, and be liable to proceed- 
ings for publishing indecent matter, or, again, such action 
might be treated as contempt of Court. One or two sharp 
sentences would soon convince them that the safer course 
was also the more profitable, and that in the long run a 
character for indecency was not a good trade asset. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, the hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth was celebrated on Friday, is already estab- 
lished as one of the greatest of Anglo-Saxon heroes. It 
might be said that he is the typical Anglo-Saxon hero, 
because his qualities of simplicity, calmness, justness, humour, 
and courage were just those which most appeal to the Englisb- 
speaking races. If there were an American calendar of 
saints, Lincoln would probably appear first on the list, and 
the fact that he was martyred would be only one of 
the reasons for his position. In Britain the name of 
Lincoln mentioned at a public meeting would raise a 
cheer more surely than the name of any other American. 
The reason for this is not merely that Lincoln was a 
very great American, otherwise the name of Washington 
would be cheered as readily out of courtesy, for the fact of 
Washington baving beaten us does not in the least stand in 
the way, or act in any sense as a non-conductor of sympathy ; 
it is rather that Lincoln was a man whose character is perfectly 
understood, and therefore perfectly appreciated. He stood 
for two grand ideas which have the complete sympathy of 
Englishmen—the preservation of the Union and the abolition 
of slavery—and he pursued his objects with a singleness of 
mind and clarity of vision which leave no one in doubt as 
to the nobility of his character. He was a man of righteous- 
ness, and he believed and proved that in the end right is 
might. English-speaking people seldom resent the plain 
speaking of true frankness, and Lincoln never lost an 
admirer by the unequivocal words in which he repudiated 
men and ideas that he could not approve. His notable 
tolerance, which was one of his chief attributes, never 
induced him to compromise where compromise would have 
been dishonourable. What English-speaking people do not 
like—simply, perhaps, because a non-Gallic slowness of 
perception prevents them from understanding it promptly— 
is a critical subtlety in public life which implies much more 
than it superficially asserts. They are less alarmed by 
bluntness to the point of rudeness than by innuendo. The 
one braces them, the other only mystifies. For all these 
reasons Lincoln's character was the ideal of the public life 
of the nineteenth century. He could hit hard, he could 
put forward national aspirations in wonderfully eloquent 
words which made men’s hearts burn within them, and 
he bad a natural and spontaneous humour; and with it 
all he bore no grudges. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the absence of all bitterness in Lincoln’s bearing towards the 
South. Beauregard’s first shot at Fort Sumter forced the 
hostilities upon the North which lasted four years and 
plunged the whole land in mourning. Yet Lincoln gave the 
arguments of the Southerners their full value and more, and 
he never allowed any one in his presence to follow the 
Nortbern fashion of calling them rebels. 

It is not of Lincoln in his political aspect, however, so much 
as of Lincoln the man and the master of English that we 
would write to-day. In Putnam’s Magazine for this month 
we find some recollections of Lincoln by Colonel James Grant 
Wilson. Describing Lincoln, Colonel Wilson says that his 
face was rugged and swarthy, with coarse, rebellious dark 
hair; bis arms and legs were extraordinarily long; and 
Colonel Wilson thought his greyish-brown eyes were the 
saddest he had ever seen. The sadness of Lincoln was of 
course the reverse side of his buoyancy,—the reaction. This 
is not a thing to be surprised at; the margin between the 








tears and the humour of men whose humour is a natural 
fount is generally narrow. Lincoln’s changes from the 
sombre to the gay were often sudden. Colonel Wilson gives 
an example :— 


“About the end of March I accompanied to the theatre the 
President, Mrs. Lincoln, and the young lady who was with him 
when the assassin’s bullet closed his career a fortnight later. He 
sat in the rear of the box leaning his head against the partition 
paying no attention to the play and looking so worn and 
weary that it would not have been surprising had his goy} 
and body separated that very night. When the curtain fg] 
after the first act, turning to him, I said, ‘ Mr. President 
you are not apparently interested in the play.” ‘Oh, no, 
Colonel,’ he replied; ‘I have not come for the play, but for 
the rest. I am being hounded to death by office-seekers, who 
pursue me early and late, and it is simply to get two or three 
hours’ relief that Iam here.’ After a slight pause he added; «I 
wonder if we shall be tormented in heaven with them, as well as 
with bores and fools?’ He then closed his eyes, and I turned to 
the ladies. A few moments later I felt Mr. Lincoln’s heavy 
hand on my shoulder. Turning, to my great surprise I saw him 
sitting upright, his eyes gleaming with fun. ‘Colonel,’ he said, 
‘did I ever tell you the story of Graut at the circus?’ ‘No, Mr. 
President, but I shall be delighted to hear it.’ ‘Well, when 
Grant was about ten years old, a circus came to Point Pleasant, 
Ohio, where the family lived, and the boy asked his father for a 
quarter to go to the circus. As the old tanner would not give 
him the necessary coin, he crawled in under the canvas tent, as I 
used to do; for in those days,’ said the President, ‘I never 
possessed a quarter of a dollar. There was a clever mule in that 
circus that had been trained to throw his rider, and when he 
appeared in the ring it was announced that any one in the audience 
that would ride him once around the ring without being thrown 
would win a silver dollar. There were many candidates for the 
coin, but all were thrown over the animal’s head. Finally the 
ring-master ordered the mule taken out, when Master Ulysses 
presented himself saying, “Hold on, I will try that beast.” The 
boy mounted the mule, holding on longer than any of the others, 
but at length, when about seven-eighths of the ring had been 
achieved amid the cheers of the audience, the boy was thrown. 
Springing to his feet and throwing off his cap and coat, Ulysses 
shouted in a determined tone, “I would like to try that mule 
again,” and again the audience cheered him. This time he 
resorted to strategy. He faced to the rear, seized hold of the 
beast’s tail instead of his head, which rather demoralized the 
mule, and so the boy went around the ring, winning the silver 
dollar. And, added the President, ‘just so General Grant will 
hold on to Bob Lee.’ ” 

Ten days later, adds Colonel Wilson, General Lee surrendered 
his army. 

Colonel Wilson gives several instances of the suave humour 
which was Lincoln’s strongest diplomatic weapon. With it 
he could turn aside both wrath and office-seekers. Colonel 
Wilson describes a visit to the White House :— 

“On arriving at the White House, I found a Congressman in 

earnest conversation with the President. Looking at me as if I 
were an intruder, the politician stopped and Mr. Lincoln said: 
‘It is all right—we are going out together; so turn on your 
oratory.’ So the member resumed, talking vigorously for five 
minutes or more, in behalf of his constituent, an applicant for 
some office. The President, looking critically on the right side of 
his face and then on the left, remarked, in an interested manner: 
‘Why, John, how close you do shave.’ Although the Congress- 
man was disappointed, of course, he could not avoid laughing. 
After his departure I said, ‘Mr. President, is that the way you 
manage the politicians?’ and he answered: ‘ Well, Colonel, you 
must not suppose you have all the strategy in the army.’” 
Best of all we like the anecdote in which Colonel Wilson 
describes how he wished to add a lock of Lincoln’s hair to 
locks he already had of Washington and Hamilton. On 
Lincoln’s last birthday he brought out his request. “Help 
yourself, Colonel,” was Lincoln’s answer. 

It seems a miracle that the same man who went through 
life in its familiar relations uttering his thougbts in terms 
racy of the soil—phrases and figures which were an epitome 
of his hard experience as wood-splitter, farm-labourer, and 
boatman before he became a lawyer—should also have been 
able on national occasions to deliver orations of majestic 
beauty, with well-ordered rhythmical phrases and perfect 
proportion, arrangement, and relevance such as the nine- 
teenth century can scarcely match, if it can match them 
at all. Lincoln’s mastery of language is indeed a proof 
that prose-writing is a gift. A man who has culture may 
decorate his gift to any extent, adding superficial grace 
to grace, but unless he has the heart of the matter in 
him by instinct—an instinct comparable to the gift for 
music—he can hardly hope that any amount of culture will 
make him a true writer of prose or a true orator. John 
Bright is an example of the man with the instinct which 
most professors of the art of speaking and writing lack. Yet 
we cannot compare Bright with Lincoln, because Bright’s 
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ability to coin illuminating phrases did not extend into every 
nook and cranny of his management of prose. Lincoln’s did. 
We have not room to quote, as we should like, those most 
famous and moving speeches (written carefully before they 
were delivered): the oration at the consecration of the burial- 
ground of Gettysburg, and the Second Inaugural. Lincoln 
jelieved the latter to be the best of all his efforts. Mr. 
Gladstone described it once to Colonel Wilson as “ unques- 
tionably a most striking and sublime utterance, not surpassed 
by any delivered during the nineteenth century.” We will 
quote only the letter addressed by Lincoln to General Hooker 
on bis appointment to the command of the Army of the 
Potomac :— 

“J have placed you at the head of the Army of the Potomac. 
Of course I have done this upon what appear to me to be 
sufficient reasons, and yet I think it best for youto know that 
there are some things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied 
with you. I believe you to bea brave and skilful soldier, which, 
of course, I like. I also believe you do not mix politics with your 
profession, in which you are right. You have confidence in 
yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensable, quality. You 
are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, does good rather 
than harm; but I think that during General Burnside’s command 
of the army, you have taken counsel of your ambition, and 
thwarted him as much as you could, in which you did a great 
wrong to the country and to a most meritorious and honourable 
brother-officer. I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of 
your recently saying that both the army and the Government 
needed a dictator. Of course, it was not for this, but in spite of 
it, that I have given you the command. Only those generals who 
gain successes can set up dictators. What I now ask of you is 
military success, and I will risk the dictatorship. The Govern- 
ment will support you to the utmost of its ability, which is 
neither more nor less than it has done and will do for all com- 
manders. I much fear that the spirit, which you have aided to 
infuse into the army, of criticising their commander and with- 
holding confidence from him, will now turn upon you. I shall 
assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither you nor 
Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good out of an 
army while such a spirit prevails in it. And now beware of 
rashness. Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleepless 
vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 

This was not too severe a caution against a continuance of 
the intrigue which had provoked strong words. But that is 
not the point which concerns us; what we invite attention 
to is the consummate skill with which Lincoln employs 
his materials, As a piece of idiomatic prose the letter is 
inimitable. Feeling, humour, irony,—everything appears 
exactly where it ought to appear. Truly was it said of 
Lincoln by an officer: “He writes to me like a Father.” 
Every wellwisher of America will hope this week that she 
may produce yet other sons like Lincoln, with his enthusiasm 
and moderation combined, his tenderness and plainness, bis 
gravity and sunniness, his logic and strong common-sense, all 
of which expressed themselves in his eagle-eyed penetration in 
seeing the simplicity of every issue when it is stripped of its 
casuistry. For it is always the world-old question between 


right and wrong. 





STUPIDITY. 

GREAT many—too many—excuses are made for 

stupidity. In nine cases out of ten it is a serious 
moral defect, and people can help being stupid just as much 
and just as little as they can help being grasping, or spiteful, 
or ill-tempered. They have a tendency to mental inertia, and 
if they do not enjoy, they at least acquiesce in it. Oddly 
enough, though so unattractive a quality, it is one of those 
which many persons constantly attribute to themselves, and 
that without joking. They find a confession of stupidity a 
ready defence against the duty of thought, the onset of 
scruples, and the demand of the world for sympathy. This 
culpable stupidity, though equally common in the two sexes, 
takes somewhat different forms in men and in women. How 
often do we hear a woman say: “I am too stupid, really, to 
understand the question.” Should any one be so rash as to 
endeavour to explain it to her, he will, indeed, find her 
apparently dense, yet all the while she is pressing, and 
pressing with energy and ability, a ready-made conclusion, 
which has to her mind no foundation in reason whatever. 
She shows by her efforts a good sense which would enable 
her to grasp the matter in question as well as any one else; 
but thought often leads one to awkward results, and she finds 
a comfortable refuge in her own stupidity. All sane and 
honest suffragists must often think sadly of these women, 
whose name is legion. Of course, upon persons of naturally 





active mind all ourrent questions force themselves; but then 
one may also say that the naturally generous feel no tempta- 
tion to take any advantage in any species of dealing; but 
that is a fact in favour of human nature which constitutes no 
excuse fora cheat. Again, how many women turn a stupid 
ear to the many mixed problems of charity and economy. 
They will be charitable for the same reason that they 
will be fashionable,—in order to give themselves a pleasant 
sensation without any consideration of whether they are 
doing good or harm. They are too stupid to understand 
why not. Their friends say that their hearts are better than 
their heads. As a matter of fact, their generosity has little 
more connexion with virtue than has their finery. They have 
an instinct to save themselves from a knowledge which is 
difficult of acquirement, or productive of the slightest mental 
discomfort or personal sacrifice. They do not ever say all 
this to themselves; they simply accept all the advantage 
which can be obtained from their own want of right curiosity 
and swift comprehension. 

Take another instance which one meets every day of 
culpable stupidity, the people who always manage to say 
the wrong thing. Here men are greater sinners than women, 
This is a particular in which the best of us offend at times. 
Who has not heard with the ears of his mind the horrid 
erash which follows on the accidental destruction of the 
harmony of the moment? But the stupid do not bear this 
discordant noise, or, rather, it is as pleasurable to them as 
actual din is to savages. They have no sooner said what those 
listeners who knew them were hoping against hope that they 
would not say than they perceive that they have made a 
sensation. They did not mean to do it, but, like those tiresome 
children who enjoy a scene, they do mean to do it again. It 
is extraordinary how often one hears stupid persons repeat 
the stupid things that they have said, adding: “So-and-so 
didn’t quite like it.” Why they repeat a thing to their own 
disadvantage it is hard to say. One can only suppose that 
they did enjoy the sensation they produced, and want to have 
it over again in memory and to emphasise it by repetition 
out loud. There is a stupidity which takes the form of 
sentimentality, bringing kindness into ridicule among hard- 
headed people, and casting a blight of silliness over the good 
works of the humane. Self-control is the only soil in which 
sense will grow, and the sentimentalist will not cultivate it. 
One great argument in favour of the theory that stupidity is 
for the most part culpable is that so few people are stupid 
where their own immediate interest is concerned. They can 
concentrate their minds in a moment when that comes before 
them. The person who is careless of his own interest, or 
appears even very stupid on the subject, is almost never stupid 
about anything else. There is a particular sort of ability which 
seems to be a complete solvent of self-interest, and there is a 
sort of stupidity which renders it adamant. 

One exasperating form of stupidity is what one may call 
class stupidity. There are people who never seem able to 
understand the mental position of those whose upbringing 
and surroundings are not the same as theirs. They do not 
judge every one by the same standard as themselves. If they 
did, they would not be so far out, for, after all, human 
nature is fundamental, and distinctions of a social kind are 
superficial. They err in quite a different direction. They 
have in their own minds what one might call typical 
dummies representing every class, and they believe that 
all who belong to any particular class approach to their 
preconceived notion of what that class produces. If they 
repeat the words of an uneducated person, they repeat a mass 
of grammatical mistakes and mispronunciations quite other 
than those in common use. They expect certain faults of 
them, and, what is more insulting, they have always by them 
a score of excuses for those faults. The least effort of mind 
and sympathy would show them that they are altogether 
astray from the facts, but they will not make the effort. 
All this is no less true when the stupid person looks up 
instead of down. If the dummy whom he has labelled 
“social superior” is ugly, he hates every one he meets 
whom he suspects of social distinction ; if, on the other hand, 
his preconception is beautiful, he becomes a snob. 

It is inevitable that the specialisation of to-day should 
tend to a false appearance of stupidity. A man whose 
mind is habitually turned in one direction, and kept in 
one attitude with all the force of Lis will-power, may easily 
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come to have a real difficulty in reconcentrating upon 
anything outside his own mental domain. Not many men, 
perhaps not any women, can do really good work and yet be 
able to shut off the thought of it ata moment’s notice. The 
consideration of their work remains in their minds as an 
undercurrent. Now and then we come across some one in 
whose simply but strongly constituted mind there are no under- 
currents, and who, therefore, hides no preoccupation. The 
occasional bewilderment which such a man shows is a mere 
simulation of the symptom of stupidity, and neither culpable 
nor the reverse, but simply accidental. 

But it may be said that the perfectly innocent stupid man 
does exist. We have all known him, and for him it is 
impossible to make too much excuse. No doubt he exists. 
He is the tenth man. We have only maintained that nine 
stupid people out of ten are to blame. As to excusing him, 
the strange thing is that, as a rule, he needs no excuse. He is 
often a very benevolent person, and if he is at times a bore, 
those who know him well cannot dislike him. Probably his 
mind does not apply very easily in the abstract; it turns 
naturally to concrete and to small things. But benevolence 
consists very largely of small things, and able people are 
constitutionally inclined to overlook them. Now and then 
these stupid people of minute but good mind seem to gain a 
momentary insight into character by means of their single- 
ness of purpose. Like dogs, they bave intuitions of sym- 
pathy, though they cannot clothe their thoughts in words; 
their thoughts are not distinct, perhaps, even to themselves. 
These are the emall proportion of righteous men in the city 
of the stupid, to whom all the rest owe the lenient judgment 
meted out to them by their fellows. 





VILLAGE PLAYGROUNDS. 
HE Duke of Connaught has set an example which 
we hope will be followed in other country districts. 
He has offered to present a pluying-field to the village 
of Bagshot in Surrey, and a Committee of local gentle- 
men have, of course, accepted the offer. The Duke of 
Connaught, in making his offer, states that he intends the 
field to be primarily a place in which the village children can 
play. Hitherto, except for their school grounds, they have 
had nowhere to play but the road, and the road that runs 
through Bagshot is the main highway between London and 
Basingstoke. It curries, naturally enough, an almost unceasing 
stream of motor traffic, and it has thus become as unsuitable 
a playground as it was in the pre-railway days. In those 
times the coach roads were considered eminently dangerous. 
A four-in-band or a post-chaise with galloping horses was 
far more difficult to stop on a sudden emergency than is a 
motor-car. 

Wherever there are a number of children, there ought to 
be somewhere in the fresh air where they can play. It 
is quite as important, from an educational point of view, 
that a child should have an opportunity of playing in a 
natural way, which incidentally means in a safe place, as that 
he should be taught reading and writing. The two things go 
together. The better a child plays, the better he will work, 
and the harder he works, the more he should be encouraged 
to play. These are platitudes, but they are often enough 
neglected and forgotten. Local authority is too often content, 
in admitting that school-children should have a plot of ground 
in which they can give vent to the animal spirits bottled up in 
a morning’s work in school, to supply them merely with the 
few square yards of gravel immediately attached to the 
school buildings. It is not enough. Children need a field 
or a stretch of grass on which they can run and jump 
and tumble down without hurting themselves; a place, too, 
where the babies and the younger children not at school 
can be taken to play in sunshine and fresh air, away 
from the dust of the road and safe from the traffic. In 
some villages, of course, the children already have such 
a playground. Either they can run about the village green, 
or there is common land close by, or the village has been 
given a field for a playground by some generous landowner. 
But there are many villages which are not so fortunate, 
and it should be the first object of those who care for 
the happiness and health of the village children to provide 
what is so plainly wanted. If it is not within the power of a 
single resident in the neighbourhood to present an acre or 





two, half-a-dozen or more of those best able to afford it might 
combine to make the gift. It is essentially a local duty, or 
privilege, incumbent on well-to-do owners of land, to see that 
the children near them have the use at least of sufficient land 
for a playground. But there might, perbaps, be a central. 
society for providing playgrounds for country children, 4 
number of small subscriptions might well make up a sum 
large enough in any year to buy a field here and a strip of 
waste ground there, to be presented to villages where local 
effort might be unable to raise the necessary capital. 

Occasionally the suggestion of providing a playing-field, or 
a recreation-ground as it is more likely to be called, is met 
by objections of expense. The upkeep costs so much, it ig 
urged; or somebody conceives the idea that there must be-a 
superintendent, or that there must be flower-beds round the 
edge, and a gardener to look after the flowers; all of which, 
of course, would mean money. But all such additional 
expenses are perfectly unnecessary. There may well be 
certain rules and regulations attached to the gift of a 
playing-field, but they need involve no outlay of money. For 
instance, the giver might, and probably would, stipulate that 
the playing-field was for children only, and that the bigger 
boys and young men must not be allowed to use it as a 
cricket-ground or for kicking about footballs to the 
exclusion of the children. Then, again, it must obviously 
not be an attractive sleeping-ground for tramps or 
drunken roughs; but that should present no difficulties 
to the village constable. Possibly, too, the donor might 
obtain from the school authorities an assurance that the 
ground should be kept reasonably tidy, and that it should 
not be used as a rubbish-heap or scattered with waste-paper. 
The children might even be taught to keep the ground tidy 
themselves; there might be such a system, for instance, as is 
in vogue at many preparatory schools for the sons of gentle 
people, by which two or more boys are made “ scavengers” for 
the day, and have to see that the schoolrooms and playground 
are tidy throughout the time allotted to them. But, with 
these few stipulations, the field should be left as wild and 
untended asacommon. A few plain benches would be useful, 
especially when the grass happened to be too wet to sit upon; 
possibly in the summer part of the grass might be scythed. 
But that should be pretty nearly all. As for the possible 
expense of cutting the grass, probably there would be more 
than one owner of a pony in the village who would be glad to 
get green food for his animal for nothing. 

But in one direction “ grown-ups” might help much; either 
the school master or mistress, or some kindly neighbour with 
the time and inclination. What must have struck hundreds 
of people who have “ helped” at a school-treat is the complete 
inability of an average set of village children to organise, or 
even to join intelligently in, any game. The discipline, the 
rules, puzzle them; they eannot come even to the beginnings 
of game-playing. Of course, they have never been taught. 
They have no elder sisters with time to play with them, no 
governesses whose duty it is to be with them out of school as 
well as in school, nobody, in fact, to teach them the rules. 
The only games they know are the games they can teach 
each other,—hopscotch, which really looks rather difficult, 
and marbles, and the right whipping of wooden tops. Cricket, 
or a form of it which needs a coat for a wicket and an india- 
rubber ball, may be attempted by a few; but not every one 
can bat or bowl at once, and cricket allures only those who 
may bat and bowl often. But good, general all-round games 
like prisoner's base, and French and English, and even blind- 
man’s-buff, remain untried and unknown. Why should not 
some kindly person with a bent for playing with children 
announce that he or she will be ready on, say, Saturday after- 
noon to organise games for all children who like to come to 
the playing-field? Running-games in the winter, and cricket 
for the boys and stoolball for the girls in the summer, ought 
to make Saturday afternoon in the village playground a time 
looked forward to by the children with as keen a pleasure as 
their elders look forward to the weekly matches at cricket or 
football. The writer knows of a Sussex village where the 
girls, having been once initiated inte the mysteries of stool- 
ball, took to it with the enthusiasm of boys and cricketers, 
and challenged the girls of neighbouring villages. 

But ball-games and running-games need not fill all the 
happy hours that should belong to a children’s playground. 
In these days when we are realising more and more how much 
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pleasure and brightness our grandfathers got out of their 
simpler holiday-makings, why should not the village playing- 
field revive the old country dances, the old songs, the making 
of garlands, and the twining of maypoles? Even an age of 
extreme utilitarianism need not reject the dancing and the 
singing. The grace and the lightness of children dancing are 
one of the natural movements of living creatures at which 
even the driest and dullest may look and be thankfal for 
paving seen it; and the driest and dullest might urge with 
the doctors that dancing and singing are good for children’s 
Jungs and bodies. When a pleasant and a healthy exercise is 
joined with the traditions and informed with the spirit of an 
old country custom, romance and hygienies touch hands. 
The joining of the two should be the ideal of the playground 
for country children. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
os sosseuiiadiasees 
AN IRISHMAN’S HOME. 
[To tux Eprron or tux “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—May one venture to hope that one of our dramatists, 
encouraged by the success of An Englishman's Home, may 
produce a play setting forth life as it is at present iu many 
parts of Ireland? The daily incidents on Mrs. Ryan’s farm 
at Craughwell, typical, as you tell us, of what is going on in 
that country, would at any rate prevent any tendency on the 
part of the action to “drag.” One scene laid at her front 
door, guarded by five constables with loaded rifles, another 
showing Mrs. Ryan at the railway station being fired at, a 
third depicting the murder of the unfortunate constable and 
the hoisting of a black flag at his funeral, might possibly 
bring the reality as much home to us as we are told does the 
heroic struggle of Mr. Brown. The sight of some distressed 
and over-driven cattle, could they be introduced, might 
perhaps also help us to “wake up,’—in short, could some 
such action be taken while there yet remain “loyalists” in 
that distressful country still maintaining their riyhts, who 
knows whether their fellow-subjects, the need for it being 
brought forcibly before them, might even in these days 
resolve that law and order are to be enforced? You tell us 
that An Englishman's Home is showing the British people 
that they are living in a fool’s paradise. An Irishman’s Farm, 
realistically staged, might demonstrate to them that their 
fellow-citizens are living in hell. Whether they can be 
induced to fit themselves to defend their country at need or 
not, let them at first begin by insisting on the safeguarding 
of the lives and liberties of their fellow-countrymen.—I am, 
Sir, &., Susan G. Batrp. 





A TARIFF WAR. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Sexcrator.”] 
Srr,—Between the Unionists who are determined for Tariff 
Reform at any cost, and those, like yourself, who in the fullest 
sense are convinced Free-traders, there must be many, like 
myself, who disapprove of fiscal change for less heroic reasons. 
Some of us are willing to admit the possibility of encouraging 
here and there a lagging industry without detriment to the 
country as a whole if there were some sufficiently competent 
and absolutely impartial person or persons who could be 
trusted to diagnose needs and apply fitting and more or less 
temporary remedies. We, however, quite disbelieve in such 
a medium as this, but, onthe contrary, foresee that, as in the 
case of other countries, once on the slippery slide of Protection, 
there will be no withstanding the claims and the cupidity of 
private interests. Thus the remedy is sure to prove worse 
than the disease, which in our view is not sufficiently 
serious to justify such risks. But in the path of the Tariff 
Reformer is a worse difficulty than this. The time is left 
behind us when wars of any kind can be waged successfully 
by half-hearted nations. And whatever be the result of a 
General Election on the cry of Tariff Reform, it is simply 
inconceivable that a suflicient majority can be obtained in 
these islands to wage successfully a tariff war. Before we 
can win in such a strife as would be provoked amongst our 
neighbours by the new duties we should impose, the people as 
a whole must be so convinced of the merits of the case as to 
be prepared to meet and to suffer, as long as may be necessary, 
all the pains and the penalties of retaliative measures. And 








until a large majority of the country is screwed up to this 
pitch it will be simple madness to invite such attacks. Will 
any sane person say there is such a majority at present ? 
Moreover, the knowledge of a very powerful opposition in this 
country to any serious fiscal change is not confined to our- 
selves, but is the common property of all the nations, and as a 
consequence a tariff warfare would be all the more embittered 
and prolonged. Also, of what eminence are the leaders in 
this new campaign—all those not entirely of their advanced 
(or retrograde) views having been first cast adrift—that they 
should commit us to a forlorn hope just when a strong and a 
united lead would almost surely secure an early victory at the 
polls P—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Cooxe. 


Bournemouth. 





AMERICA AND PROTECTION. 
(To Tue Eprron oF Tue “SrKcraron.”) 

Srr,—What is the matter with the Old Country? Can she 
not see that the battle for Free-trade is almost won? Why 
does she run from the field when the iniquity of Protection 
is rapidly being exposed in both the United States and 
Germany? I have almost daily intercourse with Americans, 
and nothing is more plain to me than the fact of the silent 
hate of Protection,—a silence which will soon give place to 
a very audible eruption, Mark my words! So soon as the 
United States passes the one hundred million of population, 
Free-trade will be absolutely essential to her further progress ; 
and she will pass that mark within fifteen years. You are 
blind! blind!! blind!!! in the old land to the essence of what 
is passing elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Victoria, B.C. British COLUMBIAN. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

[To tae Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,--American readers of the Spectator are reminded again 
of the strange differences that have arisen in law and custom 
between the Motherland and its former Colonies by the tone 
of current discussion of the proposition to tax land values in 
England. 

The taxation of land values instead of land income is 
practically universal in the United States in theory, though 
assessors in other localities, as in the one in which I write, 
do doubtless tend to slight undervaluation of vacant lots on 
the edge of cities as compared with rental property. The 
assessment of such lands at farm values, Lowever, is not 
practised, nor would it seem fair to the American mind. 
This fact has nothing to do with “Henry Georgeism.” 
Indeed, the assessment of values long antedates the publica- 
tion of Mr. George’s theories. It would be considered grossly 
unfair that a man who owns a block of valuable property in 
the line of city-growth should be able to hold it, either for 
speculation or for private enjoyment, at a taxation cost lower 
than that placed upon used land hard by. The effect of value 
tuxation, however imperfectly carried out in practice, and of 
the somewhat higher rates of interest here, do tend to push 
available land into use; they do not, however, seem to prevent 
speculation in land, at times to a baneful extent. 

Nor is value assessment a measure aimed at tbe rich. 
Until lately rich men bave rather avoided extensive land 
ownership in the United States, and the number of com- 
paratively poor owners of land in small quantities is great. 
A considerable portion of vacant building-lots about New 
York are owned by quite poor men, who plan some day to 
build upon their property. Such building of small houses is, 
in fact, constantly in progress, and is in other cities relatively 
much more common than in New York; yet I have never 
heard any American so much as suggest the possibility of 
income taxation of land; just as no American can hear 
without amazement amounting almost to disbelief that in 
England you have permitted a mere license to do a certain 
kind of business, as liquor-selling, to acquire, apparently, a 
value as property. 

These things, the tender regard for the publican and the 
light taxation of unused land, which in a crowded country 
tends to encourage its disuse, we shall probably never under- 
stand.—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. 


[Is not the difference due to the fact that the basis of our 
taxation is annual return in money, whereas the American 
basis is capital values? If it were proposed here to tax all 
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capital values, and not to single out one form of capital—.e., 
land—we should have no objection. A Property-tax levied 
on the value of a man’s total possessions is, if the valuations 
are fairly made, a very just tax. Each man contributes in 
proportion to his means. What we object to is a tax which 
singles out a particular form of capital, and assumes a man 
to be rich because he owns it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CANADA AND THE NAVY. 

{To tux Eprroe or tus “ Srxcraror.”] 
Srr,—Knowing the importance attached by the Spectator to 
the question of national defence, I venture to call attention to 
the article entitled “ Canada and the Navy” in the Times of 
January 16th. It is important as indicating Canadian feeling 
on the question, and it would be interesting to hear opinions 
on the practicability of the scheme which is suggested in it 
from those of your readers who possess expert knowledge in 
naval matters. Briefly summarised, the writer's proposals 
are as follows. It is stated that the Canadian Government 
intend to lay the foundation of a “navy” by constructing 
“fishery cruisers of a semi-warship type.” Apart from fishery 
purposes, the writer contends that such vessels will be but 
travesties of fighting ships for purposes of warfare, and he 
suggests as an alternative that some of the retired, but still 
thoroughly serviceable, British warships should be acquired 
by the Canadian Government from the Admiralty. 

It is probably true, as Lord Milner stated at Toronto, that 
a closer Imperial organisation can only develop from a 


practice of “doing things together.” The letter in question | 


is interesting, if for nothing else, in making a positive sugges- 
tion based on an analysis of the existing situation. It is also 
obvious that any proposal, to be practicable, must consider 
both the naval and the political exigencies of the case. There 
is every reason to believe in the accuracy of the writer's 
description of Canadian sentiment. “ We have people in 
Canada loyal to the core . .. but in a maze of doubt 
how to proceed.” What causes this maze of doubt? Two 
reasons at least can be indicated. Together with loyalty to 
the Empire is growing a strong Canadian national spirit. It 
is no more necessarily inconsistent with Imperial loyalty than 
the pride felt by a Scotchman in Scotland. But it demands 
that Canadians as such should be able to be proud of any 
share in Imperial work undertaken by Canada. It is, there- 
fore, unfortunate that there should still implicitly exist in 
Canadian minds a fear of interference by the Imperial 
Government in local affairs, and of a reluctance to accord 
Canada a voice in controlling Imperial policy, even when she 
helps to bear the burden. Such fears have nowadays little 
foundation in fact; but they may be a potent instrument in 
the bands of a politician when it is desired, perhaps for other 
reasons, to oppose some “forward” proposal. A second 
reason for inactivity is indicated by the writer when he states 
that “Canadians are a very busy people.” This absorption 
in the material development of the country operates in several 
ways. It prevents men inquiring into the truth of allegations 
that Canadian autonomy is threatened by some proposal. 
Again, the future greatness of Canada is accepted, and no 
doubt rightly, as an artiele of faith. But the claims of 
business allow little time for reflecting what will be the com- 
parative greatness of Canada in independence, or as a leading 
member of the British Confederacy; and for considering, as 
the present is the formative period, what steps should be 
taken now if proper preparation is to be made for the 
future. 

The Canadian situation, therefore, is one in which various 
reasons normally combine to prevent the genuine Imperial 
sentiment from producing its full effect. The proposal in 
question appears to utilise the strong points of that situation 
while avoiding the difficulties, and therein lies its value. It 
would directly remedy one particular cause of complaint. 
The excellent naval station at Esquimalt is now derelict. 
The Canadian Government undertook the work of Imperial 
defence in those regions, and the British squadron was conse- 
quently withdrawn. So far, however, the only result is that 
Esquimalt is deserted, and, “as Canadians dearly love 
the sight of a battleship,” the effect of its forlorn con- 
dition on important sections of public opinion in British 
Columbia is most unfortunate. By the present suggestion 
the situation at Esquimalt, as at Halifax, would be remedied 





at a minimum cost. The general effect, however, of the 
proposal would be wider. The demand for a naval forge 
would be met in a way which would afford an outlet 
both for Imperial patriotism and national sentiment in 
Canada, and in which they would be, not rival aspirations, but 
complementary to one another. Again, there would be no 
derogation from the principle of local autonomy; and yet, 
with the development of opinion and of circumstances, eyoly. 
tion would be possible on the lines of co-ordination of control, 
interchange of officers or of units, and homogeneity of design. 
From the naval point of view, therefore, as from the political, 
the proposal appears primd facie to be practicable. Whether 
it is actually so can only be decided by expert opinion. It 
would be interesting, therefore, to hear such an opinion, both 
as to its value in itself, and in comparison with the other 
alternatives sometimes suggested. In any case, Sir, the 
article in question, coming from Western Canada, is important 
in the representation which it gives of Canadian feeling on 
so vital a subject, and this must be my excuse in having 
trespassed to so great an extent on your valuable space — 
Tam, Sir, &c., D. §. 


[That Canada should organise a naval force of her own is, in 
our opinion, quite clear. That is a kind of autonomy which 
will not in the least interfere with the true Imperialism, 
(We are well aware of the Admiralty objections to local 
navies, but though we acknowledge their theoretical soundness, 
we are convinced that they are unsound in practice, for they 
do not look to the alternative, which is no Canadian naval 
force of any sort or kind, and they ignore the educational 
effect of a navy which is a nation’s own.) Whether it would 
be better for Canada to buy new ships or buy old vessels 
from the Admiralty we cannot attempt to decide.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





AFFORESTATION. 
[To ruw Eprror or tus ‘Srsctator,”] 
Srr,—If your excellent article on afforestation will ensuro 
careful consideration before any wide scheme is carried out 
in Great Britain, every one should be grateful. 

Professor Fisher says: “ There are now in all parts of the 
United Kingdom woods that are as fine as any abroad” 
(Spectator, January 30th). We may conclude that this state. 
ment does not include Canada, where the number of cubic 
feet of timber per acre is much greater than anything grown 
in this country. In America and Canada the growth of timber 
and the way in which young trees thrive on old timber ground 
without human planting or assistance make forestry in Great 
Britain more an interesting pastime than a directly profitable 
undertaking. The question should be asked whether Great 
Britain can ever compete with America or Canada in timber, 
and whether it would not be more profitable to invest in 
Canadian timber a part of the sum suggested to be spent on 
afforestation in Great Britain. If it is a timber famine which 
we wish to avert, the forests of British Hast Africa are quite 
accessible, and there again it may be more profitable to 
develop forestry and a timber trade in that Protectorate 
than spend large sums on doubtful forestry in Great Britain. 
State or municipal trading rarely deserves encouragement, 
but objections to State trading in forestry are not so strong, 
for few private individuals will ensure the continuity of treat- 
ment necessary in forestry, nor can they often endure the 
long period which must elapse between outlay of capital and 
return of profit. 

Lastly, Sir, in your editorial note you suggest that land 
planted with timber by private individuals shall be free of all 
taxation, local and Imperial. That would be a relief almost 
too great to hope for. Our experience is that when trees are 
planted on land which in its natural state has a very low 
rateable value, the Assessment Committee raise their estimate 
of the rateable value of that land, and even though appeal 
may be made against such increased rates, the thought is 
forced up: Was it worth the planting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bolesworth Castle, Chester. Rospert BAaRBovr. 





“ENTENTE” AND ALLIANCES. 
(To tax Eprror or tae “Spsctator.”] 
Srr,—I entirely concur with your remarks in the issue of the 
6th inst. on the book of M. Tardieu. He and the Temps 
make light of British co-operation in case of war because your 
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Army 18 not organised on a Continental system, and they say 
that it should be so organised in order to convert the Entente 
into an Alliance. To such indiscreet and exacting views you 
make quite ample and convincing retorts ; for instance, when 
you say that since the Russian Army would be on the side of 
France if she were attacked, the demands for increased British 
military power lose most of their urgency. It is also certain that 
such views are not shared generally by Frenchmen. The Journal 
des Débats has expressed itself in a quite different way, 
holding that the Entente is enough to meet contingencies, 
and that British co-operation would not be a quantité 
négligeable. One can go further and show by history that 
when Great Britain has taken sides in a Continental war, 
she has generally turned the scale in favour of her allies. 
Even if her land forces are only what we call un appoint, 
ber Navy, diplomacy, finance, and industry should also be 
taken into account, as well as the tenacious energy with 
which these means of action are bent and exerted towards 
success. Then, I do not see any more than you do the need 
for a full-blown and written Alliance. British and French 
co-operation would depend on common interests, on why 
and by whom war would be brought about. If these points, 
when the crisis arose, appeared mutually satisfactory, co- 
operation would be speedily arranged. It would be a case 
of mutual defence for two nations already in agreement on 
so many foreign questions and united by ties of friendship. 
I fail to see what superior advantages a formal Alliance 
would offer, while it may have some drawbacks which it is 
natural that. your country should be disinclined to risk.—I 
am, Sir, &., Onze oF Your Frencu READERS. 





THE ARMY AS A VOCATION. 
(To rux EpiTor or Tas “SpPxcraron.”] 
Srz,—In your article on “ The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country” in last week’s issue you quite rightly state that 
the lads of the Spectator Experimental Company who sub- 
sequently enlisted in the Regular Army, “instead of being 
‘fed up’ with soldiering by six months’ very hard work, 
realised that they had found their vocation.” Unfortunately, 
however, these recruits have since had reason to discover that, 
although soldiering suits them well, they will not be permitted, 
with few exceptions, to make it their vocation, as one and all 
of them fully intended todo. Under a recent enactment of 
Regulations, only ten per cent. of the men of any corps are 
to be permitted to re-engage for twenty-one years’ service, 
and the veteran non-commissioned officer, the “ backbone of 
the Army,” will in future be rarely met with,—unless this 
truly short-sighted rule is cancelled. I will quote an 
example. Three days ago I had a letter from a sergeant 
recently discharged, much against his will, from my 
old regiment. ‘This man is a first-rate soldier and a 
man of great ability, efficient in every respect, and in pos- 
session of a first-class certificate of education. Under the 
ten-per-cent. rule this man has been flung out of the Service, 
and knows not what to do. Of the thirty-six soldiers gained 
for the Army from the Spectator Experimental Company, only 
four will, under the present Regulations, be permitted to devote 
themselves permanently to their chosen profession. In my 
opinion, the retrospective effect given to the new rule involves 
a breach of faith with soldiers who enlisted before ite publi- 
cation; at all events, it is so regarded by the non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and is therefore unlikely to aid 
recruiting among the superior grades of the working classes, 
the men who look ahead and are worth having.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To ram Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’| 
Srr,—The statement made by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in your 
last issue that not more than ten per cent. of Colonel 
Everard’s tillage-land is under tobacco does not in any sense 
justify his claim to correct me on a point of fact; indeed, it 
avoids the issue. No mere guess as to the proportion of 
tillage-land at Randalstown under tobacco at the present 
time affects my correction of Mr. Gwynn’s omission in 
the slightest degree. To do so it would be necessary 
to prove:—(1) That Colonel Everard had no land under 
tillage when he commenced to cultivate tobacco, (2) That 








tobacco is not grown upon the newly broken ground. (3) That 
tobacco is grown year after year upon the same ground, 
(4) That other branches of husbandry are not consequential 
upon the cultivation of tobacco. I may add that on the 
occasion of my visit Colonel Everard also told me that he 
employed some seventy persons in the culture, curing, and 
handling of the tobacco. Since then I believe he has 
materially increased the area under cultivation, and it does 
not require expert knowledge to arrive at some idea of the 
relative importance, from the point of view of employment, of 
tobacco culture as compared with general husbandry at 
Randalstown even if only ten per cent. of the tillage is under 
tobacco at a given time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN BorastTon. 
6 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE MODERNITY OF “ELECTRA.” 

[To raw Eprrok or tax “Srecraron,”’| 
Srizr,— During the last two or three years the world has 
been gradually prepared for the Electra of Hugo von Hoff- 
mannsthal and Richard Strauss. Professor Gilbert Murray's 
translation of Euripides’s play reminded the initiated and 
informed the uninitiated that the Attic stage possessed at 
least one heroine who resembled the heroines of the most 
“advanced” drama of to-day. Not long before, playgoers’ 
interest in Electra had received another impulse from the 
French version of M. Alfred Poizat. But although M. 
Poizat’s play follows Sophocles, it is not alien to the modern 
spirit, and in Madame Silvain the author found an incom- 
parable interpreter. The play was given first at the Nouveau 
Théatre, afterwards in the open-air theatre at Cauterets and 
the ThéAtre Francais, and again amid the ruins of Timgad. 
In those surroundings Madame Silvain surpassed herself. 
Last November Mrs. Patrick Campbell produced Hoff- 
mannsthal’s short pageant of barbaric passion at the New 
Theatre, and the way was clear for Strauss, with his 
tremendous orchestral decorations, to lift Electra into the 
same plane with Salome. 

But for Euripides, it is safe to assume that Electra would 
never have taken her place with the “advanced” school. On 
the other hand, the “advanced” school was necessary to her 
acceptance; for during the last hundred years the critics bad 
used her hardly. Schlegel called Electra “the worst of 
Euripides’s plays.” Professor Wilamowitz-Méllendorff finds 
it “sordid, trivial, and (from a Greek point of view) 
blasphemous.” His parenthesis explains his condemnation. 
He forgets that Euripides requires an altered mood. “ When 
one passes,” he says, “from Aeschylus to the Euripidean 
Electra it is like turning from Goethe to Heine.” Obviously 
to read Euripides in the spirit of Aeschylus or Heine in the 
spirit of Goethe is to court disappointment, and Professor 
Mdilendorff’s confession is surprising in a scholar who is 
otherwise so closely in sympathy with “sad Electra’s poet.” 
It is this question of altered mood that is the key to the 
modern acceptance of Euripides. 

The Electra of Euripides is introspective. Like Hamlet, 
she has misgivings about her task. Sophocles’s Electra sees 
her duty steadily and sees it whole, and here Professor Gilbert 
Murray finds her “almost primitive by the side of Euripides’s 
Electra.” By “ primitive” Professor Murray probably means 
further from the common life of to-day. Sophocles took no 
liberties with the story as his audience knew it. His Electra 
had grown up to be the great stern woman nursing the idea of 
holy vengeance. Aeschylus’s description of Clytaemnestra, 
yuvaxds dvdpéBovdovy Ami{ov xéap, is seen in Sophocles to be 
the daughter’s inheritance. Euripides, on the other hand, 
while saving the legend, does so only to set his audience by 
the ears. With him the details are everything; and he has 
contrived them so cunningly that while they hardly distarb 
the traditional aspect of the story, they effect a revolution 
that surprises us with a new drama and a new Electra. 

Euripides either imagined his new details, or he found them 
in some version of the Electra legend of which no record has 
come down to us. Sophocles’s palace-captive is in Euripides’s 
Electra the drudge and the outcast, the virgin wife of a 
peasant whose reverence for Agamemnon’s race will not 
permit him to claim his bride. The drudge motif has given 
Hoffmannsthal one of his richest opportunities, for a stageful 
of bitter-tongued harridans is an irresistible temptation to 
the decadent dramatist. For this development of bis theme 
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Euripides can hardly be grateful. Electra’s encounters with 
the women of the household are revolting and unnecessary in 
their sordidness, and add nothing ‘to the pathos of her lot. 
The Greek Electra, burdened with her water-pitcher, who 
greets “the sable night, nurse of the golden stars,” is a far 
more dramatic figure than the creature who squirms and 
fumes through the German play. But to some playgoers 
critics are everything. Not content with revolt against the 
statuesque, they now turn even from the picturesque to revel 
in the epileptic. 

For the best “modern” Electra we must still depend upon 
Euripides. She enters with the strangely captivating mystery 
of the celibate whose celibacy is not that of the nun. The 
scene between the Princess and her husband is one of 
exquisitely natural emotion. He wishes to help her in her 
task as a mere drawer of water, but she refuses with a 
beautiful courtesy and gratitude, turned for a moment by his 
kindness from eursing her father’s murderers. She will dree 
her own weird. So they go forth, she to the fountain, he to 
the field, the Princess in peasant’s dress and the peasant with 
a Prince’s chivalry. The scene is extraordinarily short—it 
passes in twenty-five lines—but into it Euripides bas written 
all that we need to know of Electra. The rest is mere 
development of themes. An Electra like Hoffmannsthal’s, 
who celebrates her successful revenge by dancing a kordaz, 
is of course a being of fiercer and more “interesting ” emotion. 
Euripides makes her ask sadly: “ What dancing waiteth me 
now?” Not so the German playwright. But she dies of 
her kordaz, and that is the best criticism of Hoffmannsthal’s 
work, It is ironical that the sentence of death should have 
been pronounced by the author himself. —I am, Sir, &c., 

LAURENCE NORTH. 





SLAVERY ON THE COCOA PLANTATIONS. 
(Yo THe ERpITOR oF THe “ SPecraror.” | 

Sir,—In the latest mails from Benguella my friends inform 
me that the planters continue to have things all their 
own way, and the activity to which I endeavoured 
to call attention in the Spectator of January 9th has 
by no means diminished. It is evident that they aye 
nervous and anxious to make full use of their opportunities 
whilst they can. This continual manifestation of alarm, if 
proving that the agitation has not been unheeded, goes to 
emphasise the cruelly negative character of the results 
achieved from the point of view of humanity. It shows 
palpably that active measures are urgently needed against 
theirs. This has been going on now for over two years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aso a SPECTATOR. 





WHY NOT TAX TRAVELLING AND 
AMUSEMENTS? 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srir,—If, as seems certain, large additional revenue will have 
to be raised during the incoming and succeeding years, there 
are two subjects of taxation which might be expected to pro- 
duce a few millions, and (if money is to be raised) seem fairly 
free from objection. They both have at any rate the merit of 
a pretty general incidence on all classes, and of being com- 
paratively inexpensive and easy in collection, The first is a 
tax on the huge and ever-increasing travelling public. A tax 
upon railway tickets has long been common on the Continent, 
and is known to produce large sums. Tickets under sixpence 
might, having regard to the large percentage of the cost of 
such a ticket which would be represented by even the smallest 
tax, be fairly exempted from the impost. Above that figure 
the tax might be a graduated one of (say) a halfpenny up to 
two shillings, a penny up to ten shillings, and so on to a 
maximum of threepence, or even sixpence, in respect of long 
railway journeys. A season ticket might be treated as a 
“capital value,” and taxed accordingly. The railway 
companies would be the collectors, and be responsible for 
the payment to the Government at stated intervals. The 
other tax I refer to would be a tax on amusements. A 
small impost on all sums paid by way of gate-money at 
race-meetings, football and cricket matches, and the like 
would furnish a respectable sum, and it would at least be 
satisfactory to feel that the fifty thousand adult males 
who watched a football match at the Crystal Palace in 
“Black Week,” if they were not serving their country in 





person, would, if such a tax were imposed, at least be con. 
tributing to its support out of their purses.—I am, Sir, &., 
TRAVELLER. 
[We cannot think a railway tax would be fair or wise, but 
for a “ gate-money” tax there is a great deal to be said. We 
fear, however, that it would only produce thousands, whiereas 
it is millions that are required.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN ANECDOTE OF RODNEY. 
(To rus Eprror oF Tas “Spaxcraton.”) 
S1r,—The following, which I do not remember to have ever 
seen before, relative to Admiral Rodney in 1779, after the 
success of the naval expedition under Count d'Orvilliers, in 
V. Duruy’s “Histoire de France,’ may be of interest to 
your readers :— 

“L’amiral Rodney s’y trouvait alors retenu pour des dettes 
qu'il ne pouvait solder. Un jour qu’il dinait chez le Maréchal 
de Biron, il traita avec dédain les suceés des marins frangais 
disant que s’il était libre, il en aurait bientét raison. Le 
Maréchal paya aussitét ses dettes: ‘partez, Monsieur,’ lui dit-i]. 
‘allez essayer de remplir vos promesses; les Francais ne veulent 
pas se prévaloir des obstacles qui vous empéchent de legs 
accomplir.’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burvington, Crownhill, Devon. 


G. C. Swrney, Colonel. 





“PLAYING THE GAME” AS UNDERSTOOD 
ABOUT 30 B.C. 
[To Tus EviTror oF THE “SpscTaTor.”] 

Srtr,—A footrace for three prizes only, near Mount Eryx in 
Sicily. The names of five of the competitors were Nisus and 
Euryalus—bosom friends—Salius, Helymus, and _Diores. 
When close to the goal, Nisus, who had led all the way, lost 
his balance on mud and fell. Mindful of his love for 
Euryalus, be contrived in rising to upset the second man, 
Salius. Euryalus, a bad third, then darted forward and amid 
deafening applause took the first place. Next came Helymus, 
with Diores after him. Salius eagerly protests that he had 
been tricked out of the first prize, his overthrow by Nisus 
having been intentional, not accidental. The audience favours 
Euryalus, beautiful, mute, and tearful. Diores, who would 
have had to go without a prize had Salius’s claim been 
allowed, backs the right of LEuryalus vehemently and 
clamorously. The umpire ruled against Salius, but awarded 
him an extra prize by way of compensation. Thereupon 
Nisus, with muddy face, urged that he deserved a prize quite 
as much as Salius. And he too was awarded an extra prize, 
not, perhaps, for having done his friend a good turn, but as 
consolation for his mischance when victory was almost his. 
It would be refreshing as well as instructive to hear the 
candid opinion of a public-school boy, English, American, or 
Colonial, on the trick of Nisus, the tears of Euryalus, the 
clamour of Diores, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hitchin. Epwarp W. Smrrusoy. 

P.S.—The preceding narrative is taken, of course, from the 
fifth book of the Aeneid, which, by the way, contains the 
account of a heavyweight boxing match with a certain 
resemblance to the recent disgusting glove-fight in Australia. 





HERODOTUS AND HIS CROCODILE BIRD, 
[To tus Eprror or Tue “Srxctator.”] 
S1r,—Does your reviewer of “ Herodotus” in your number of 
August 29th, 1908, also doubt the existence of “ Trochilus,” the 
crocodile bird? If 1 have judged correctly that he is himself 
an unbeliever, I must tell him that this same story is to be 
found to-day among the natives of Nyasaland who live on the 
banks of the Shiré River. In the course of several journeys 
to and fro, and up and down this river to the Zambesi, I myself 
have seen a small sandy-coloured bird of about the size of our 
water-wagtail in close attendance on crocodiles. I well 
remember the captain of one of the river-boats saying to 
me, as he pointed to one of these birds: “The natives say 
that those birds clean the crocodiles’ mouths and give them 
warning when asleep of approaching danger.” I think that 
my informant was one of the well-known characters of the old 
British Central Africa Protectorate, an ex-bo’sun of his 
Mujesty’s Navy, with no knowledge of the classics. Of course 
a crocodile “asleep on a sandbank with his jaws wide apart” 
is a very common sight on those rivers, and I venture to think 
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there are very few living who have entered to inquire 
es of this habit, and whether it is to cool themselves 


with the western breeze or for other purposes.—I am, Sir, 
ke ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRICA. 


“THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL CARTED 
AWAY.” 
[To rae Epiror oy Tae “ Specrator.”) 
§$1r,—May I refer your correspondent Mr. Leonard (Spectator, 
February 6th) to the following passage from Coleridge's 
“Table Talk,” which may be the quotation he seeks P—‘“ That 
passage is what I call the sublime dashed to pieces by cutting 
too close with the fiery four-in-hand round the corner of 
nonsense.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. H. Kewnricx. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 








WHO WAS SEIGNEUR DAKIMKEMPERT? 
[To tum Eprron ov tHe “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—I have not seen any suggestion as to the Seigneur 
Dakimkempert mentioned in a letter to you of December 26th, 
1908. The name appears to be something beginning with 
“ Auchin——,” but how the name of the laird of “ that ilk” 


concludes I cannot guess.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. D. BLAkIsTon. 





CONSTABLE GOLDRICK. 
(To ras Eprron or THs “Srecraror,’’} 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a small contribution to Lady Fitz- 
gerald’s fund for the family of the gallant Irish policeman 
who lost bis life in performing his duty. I agree with you in 
thinking that the state of Ireland reflects infinite discredit on 
those responsible for its government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Henstey HENson. 

17 Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

[We publish Canon Heason’s letter as typical of the very 
large number of communications which we have received 
from those who have so generously responded to our appeal. 
Ep. Spectator.) 








THE “SPECTATOR” FUND FOR THE FAMILY 
OF THE MURDERED IRISH CONSTABLE. 


Ws are very grateful to our readers for the generous way in 
which they have responded to our appeal. We should be much 
obliged if subscribers would make cheques payable to the 
Spectator and cross them “ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch.” We 
should like to take this opportunity of stating that the honour of 
initiating a fund to help the family of Constable Goldrick belongs 
to our contemporary the Daily Express. We felt, however, that 
in making a special appeal to our readers we should not be doing 
anything hostile to the Ezpress fund, but merely supplementing 
in a useful way the good work that paper had undertaken. 
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Mr. Ian Malcolm, secretary of the Union Defence League, asks 


us to state that he has forwarded to Sir Neville Chamberlain, the 
Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary,:as a: third 
instalment, contributions amounting to £38 11s. for the support 
of the murdered constable’s famil y. 








POETRY. 


THE HOOTER. 
A Somerset Baran. 








[The story related below is quite authentic, and was told to the writer by 
one of those fortunate enough to be present on the occasion. We do not 
guarantee the verbal accuracy of the speech which the distinguished visitor 
was into making. And, there was no beer. In other respects the 
original authority has been closely followed. ]} 





Lorp Jan, he was a noble lord, 
A landlord of the West Country. 

He zaid, and swore by his levée sword, 
The Polly coal mine he'd go and zee, 


Vor he had mines, both coal and lead, 
On Mendip and on Dartymoor. 

One hunderd miles his lands they spread, 
Though he were shart o’ vive veet vour. 


And he would view the Polly mine:— 

Zo they dressed un up in an old vlour sack ! 
Athirt his buzzum was “ J. K. Line,” 

And “ Zecond Quality” wrote on his back. 


The look o’ the shaft nigh turned un queer; 
Zays he: “ This venture’s overbold! 

Though my will is made and my conscience clear, 
I do hope as thack theer rope will hold! 


And the man atop, and the man below, 

Be they zober men, with vamblies too P 
I baint afeared for myself, ye know; 

But if I were squat, what'd England do P 


Touch the House o’ Peers, and you touch the Crown-< 
Look well to the pulley, I do beseech ”— 

And he ‘ould a said more; but the cage went down, 
And cut un off in the vlower of his speech. 


Now, when the miners did espy 

Him going down so bold and brave, 
Viinging their colliers’ caps on high 

Three hearty h’ringun’ cheers they gave. 


And to let their pleasure and loyal pride 
Be known to all the country round, 

Zome thoughtless ninnyhammer cried 
The buzzing Hooter for to sound. 


Vor thiccy be the harn they use 
The colliers to their work to call ; 
Likewise, a sarves to spread the news 
When gas do bust or timbers fall. 


Toohoo! Boohoo! yon brazen throat 
Did rouse the volk in cot and varm. 
Tara! Saba! the ungodly note 
Through all the village zent the alarm. 


“Ah, dear!” zays they: “tes a ’splosion, sure! 
And our poor chaps be slartered dead!” 
The vimmale volk vlung out o’ door, 
Each wrapped her skirt about ber head. 


And up the road in a weeping crowd 
Women and little childern came. 

The childern was chihiking loud: 
Their mothers, they was doin’ the zame. 


They reached the mine, they crossed the track, 
They swarmed upon the coaly ground: 

Just as the cage came rattling back 
Wii's lardship in it, zafe and sound. 


Zafe and sound; but a trifle skeered, 
And glad to zee the light once more. 
Of Old Nick’s realm full oft he'd heerd, 

But never been zo nigh before. 


Zo, when a saw that anxious crowd, 
And heerd the babbies beal and ery— 
“Thanks, my good friends,” zaid he, and bowod, 
“Vor this here ready zympathy. 
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But let your vlutterin’ hearts be glad! 
Unhurt I am, though zummat zoiled ; 
Vor years a keen desire I’ve had 
To zee where my poor tenants toiled. 


While peers such glorious tasks vulfil 
The mass will do their honest part : 
The Leopard Flag is vloating still, 
And England's zons are zound at heart. 


Yet, zince I should be truly loath 
To give you worthy creatures pain, 
I hereby take my zolemn oath 
I never will go down again. 


And in your voreman’s hands I leave 
(Here came another h’ringun’ cheer) 
Ten pounds, that each man may receive 

His choice of cider or of beer.” 


Zo said, zo done; the drink was shared 
A-standing in a joyous ring. 

And all the vimmale volk declared 
Lord Jan did ought to be a King. 


But Lords or Commons, Kings or Queens, 
This here’s the moral of my song : 
The best of us are Human Beans; 
Whoy I myself be zometimes wrong! 
Epwarp Sypney TyYLer. 








THE THEATRE. 
a oe 
THE FOLLIES. 

One of Peacock’s characters draws the distinction—and 
it is a distinction which is not always drawn—between 
“ pragmatical fooling "—“ mere unmixed folly, of which there 
never was a deficiency "—and “ jovial fooling, fooling to the 
top of one’s bent, excellent fooling, which, under the 
semblance of folly, is both merry and wise.” No one who 
wishes for an ocular demonstration of the latter kind 
of fooling can do better than pay a visit to the Apollo 
Theatre, where the clever group of actors and actresses who 
appropriately style themselves “ The Follies” are proving 
triumphantly to crowded and delighted audiences that the 
wildest gaiety is not necessarily vulgar, and that laughter, 
and even absurdity, may join forces with good sense. These 
players seem to have discovered—or rediscovered—the secret 
of creating a light fantastic commentary upon the business 
of the world, and inspiring this commentary with life and 
form and colour upon the public stage. If the comparison is 
not too fanciful, we might say that they perform the same 
functions as the jester of mediaeval times. The jester was 
the safety-valve of mediaeval society, the embodiment, amid 
those grim and savage surroundings, of the irresponsible, the 
preposterous, and the farcical elements of life. The present 
age is an age of specialisation, and jesting, like the rest of our 
activities, has become specialised ; it has become a public pro- 
fession, separated off from our everyday existence, and carried 
on under peculiar conditions and according to conventions of its 
own. Oap and bells are only worn behind the footlights, and 
motley must be looked for in print. The “ private buffoon” 
has vanished, or, if he still exists, it is in an unrecognised, 
amateurish kind of way, with few privileges and no emolu- 
ment. If we want to laugh, to throw off dull care, to “ point 
a finger at the foolish world,” we open our Punch,—or we go 
to the Follies. But the gist of the matter remains the same; 
the “fool” on the stage of the Apollo satisfies the very wants 
which were once satisfied by the “fool” in the baronial hall; 
the business of both is, in its essence, identical,—to provide 
“excellent fooling, which, under the semblance of folly, is both 
merry and wise.” 

If the Follies afford an excellent example of what Peacock 
means by “ jovial” as opposed to “ pragmatical ” fooling, they 
illustrate no Jess clearly another, and a more subtle, dis- 
tinction,—the distinction between wit and humour. Their 
entertainment is humorous from beginning to end; it is 
informed with the true spirit of humour,—that penetrating, 
intangible, inexplicable spirit which seems to belong in some 
special and peculiar way to the English race. When Mr. 


Pélissier—surely his name is the only foreign thing about 
him—sings one of his quiet songs, when Miss Gwennie Marg 
gives us one of her subtle and searching parodies, when wa 
are introduced to the “ Grand Christmas Pantomime of Faust,” 
the effect produced is, fundamentally, always the same: an 
effect of pure humour. It is equally true that the Follies arg 
never witty. Indeed, if one went to their entertainment with the 
object of enjoying a feast of wit, one would probably not only 
be disappointed, but enraged. For instance, they perpetually 
make bad puns; and a bad pun is the very antithesis of wit, 
Good puns may be extremely witty,—those of Hood are, of 
course, the classic examples, in which the play of words 
exhibits, with marvellous neatness, some queer intellectual 
crux; but it does not follow that bad puns are nothing but 
good puns manqués, though a man who is merely witty will 
always think so. There may be a world of humour in a bad 
pun, and as a rule the worse the pun the more the humour, 
The puns at the Apollo are infamous, and they have the right 
flavour of infamy,—the flavour which transports the mind 
into a sudden vista of preposterous imaginings, and leaves 
one gasping with the tears running down one’s cheeks. Whatig 
this flavour? Of what is it composed? What is the secret 
of its power? One asks in vain, for the only characteristic 
of humour of which one can be certain is its inexplicability, 
Wit can always be analysed and repeated and carried about, 
as it were, in samples; but humour depends for its existence 
upon such a multitude of vague suggestions and indefinable 
subtleties that the whole meaning of it may vanish at a touch, 
like a magician’s palace melting into air. Thus when Mr, 
Lewis Sydney “invents” some of his “ personal experiences,” 
every one must laugh; but who can convey the ludicrous and 
delightful impression to some one who has never heard them ? 
One mightas well try to give an account in words of the precise 
aroma of ascent. It is often said that the essence of humour 
lies in incongruity ; but one has only to go to the Fellies to 
be convinced that this is not always the case, for they are at 
their best in sheer burlesque, and burlesque is not necessarily 
incongruous,—the fun of a parody often lies simply in its 
likeness to the original. Perbaps, after all, the truth is that 
humour is one of those unanalysable qualities which by their 
very nature are incapable of definition, and that a point of 
view or a state of mind is humorous in precisely the same 
simple manner in which a proposition is true or a billiard-ball 
is red. 

A little more wit, it was impossible to help thinking, would 
have improved Love's Garden, a short dramatic “fantasy,” 
designed to poke fun at the prudery of municipal governing 
bodies. The subject is sadly hackneyed, and the treatment 
of it, though always light and always pleasant, was lacking in 
artistic intention. Aristophanes alone, perhaps, could have 
done justice to such a theme as that afforded by a duet 
between Mrs. Grundy and Bacchus—one can imagine the 
high-flowing verse and the brilliant repartees—but anything 
short of perfection upon a subject thatglends itself so 
obviously to commonplace must inevitably be flat. This 
flatness, however, was redeemed by the admirable acting,— 
acting which was full at once of vigour, of invention, and of 
restraint. 

Far more successful is the “Christmas Pantomime,” a 
rollicking burlesque of Mr. Tree’s presentation of Faust. There 
could be no more pungent criticism of the feeble artificialities 
and the empty exaggerations of the melodramatic school of 
acting, and the criticism is all the more effective in that it is 
perfectly good-humoured. Mr. Pélissier shows an almost 
superhuman cleverness in his caricature of Mr. Tree, and 
Miss Ethel Allandale’s version of Miss Marie Léhr’s rendering 
of Marguerite is delightfully mischievous. The flimsy 
scenery, the ineffectual stage contrivances, the absurd 
properties, the grotesque costumes, are all a source of 
perpetual entertainment; and who could do justice to the 
“ Soldiers, Peasants, Maud Allan’s Apes, Witches, Hoodoos, 
and other fearful wildfowl” that diversify the scene? Nothing 
could be more cutting or more true to reality than the 
imitation throughout the piece of the senseless and barbarous 
manner of declaiming verse now almost universal in our 
theatres. Unfortunately the whole of it is rhymed, so that 
the peculiar graces which adorn the declamation of blank 
verse, as it is practised on the public stage, still remain to be 
fully emphasised. Let us hope that on some future occasion 








the Follies will employ the privilege of the jester to this end. 
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But when one begins to think of all the dramatic absurdities 
which might take their turn upon the stage of the Apollo, 
one’s brain reels. On the whole, it is wiser to enjoy those 


éhat are there already, and to try to forget the rest. 
Ienotvus. 








BOOKS. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE NAVY.* 

Mx. Lionet YEXLEY is the editor of the Fleet, the first paper 
ever devoted exclusively to the interests of the rank-and-file 
of the Navy; and his experience of twenty years in the Navy 
as seaman, petty officer, and Coastguard, and the intimate 
information about men’s lives on board ship which has come 
to him since as editor of the Fleet, have qualified him in a 
yather exceptional degree to write such a book as this. We 
eannot always think his arguments reasonable or his un- 
wavering confidence in the rightness of them justified, but a 
voice from the lower deck is most welcome, and, indeed, 
necessary. We can never have too much knowledge of facts, 
and even when the opinions of aggrieved seamen are mistaken, 
the existence and character of those opinions are facts which 
it is important to know. In our view, Mr, Yexley has it in 
his power to do much good to the Navy and his country if 
he avoids those strictly disciplinary subjects which cannot be 
discussed with any advantage in the Press, and which the 
Admiralty, like the War Office, very properly tries to rule 
out by prohibiting communication with the Press. Mr. 
Yexley remarks that he bas been unable to discover any 
description of lower-deck life in the Navy in the eighteenth 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth centuries written with 
first-hand knowledge, and he is determined that the future 
historian shall not find a similar defect in his own generation. 
Hence this book, which is mainly autobiographical. 

The earlier chapters, which describe the Navy of about 
thirty years ago, are written easily and agreeably, and with a 
gift for narrative that makes very entertaining reading. Mr. 
Yexley says that in the “eighties” it was a practice in some 
ships to throw ammunition overboard to save the trouble of 
firing it :-— 

“There were so many rounds of ammunition allowed to each 

gun for expenditure each quarter, and they had to be got rid of. 
Some ships conscientiously put them into the sea—through the 
guns—others put them into the sea without troubling to use the 
guns for the purpose, and one method was just as good as another 
as far as results were concerned, because, in both cases, the 
object was to get the beastly things into the water as quickly as 
possible with or without mess.” 
Of course this is an old allegation; but we cannot believe 
that even during a “dead” period in the Navy enough ammuni- 
tion was dropped overboard to justify any one in stating that 
this was regularly done. Where later in the book Mr. Yexley 
comes to closer quarters with this matter, the testimony has 
rather an indefinite air. Mr. Arnold White in 1902 stated 
that on some occasions ammunition had been thrown into the 
sea. He was challenged to produce his evidence, and in 
December, 1902, Mr. Yerburgh, president of the Navy League, 
heard evidence on the subject. Two naval gunners came to 
bondon in private clothes, and swore that they had tiemselves 
thrown ammunition into the sea. Mr. Yexley’s own testimony 
is as follows :—~ 

“The modus operandi was simple in the extreme:—A ship 
started firing, the rounds from the heavier nature of guns would 
perhaps be got off with some show of decency, then would come 
the turn of the quick-firing guns. A barrel was dropped over- 
board, and while the ship steamed round it in a small circle, all 
the guns would blaze away together, the sole object being to get 
rid of the ammunition. ‘Then, probably, the captain would dis- 
cover that the time at which he had to rejoin the ‘flag’ was 
drawing near, so he would intimate to the gunnery lieutenant 
that he intended to sound the ‘ Cease Fire’ at such a time. This 
news would be communicated by the gunnery officer to the 
gunner’s mate, who would be asked what ammunition he had left. 
On being informed, the gunnery officer would reply, ‘ Well, hurry 
up with the guns, it has got to be expended.’ Now ‘expended’ is 
the legitimate term to use, but the captain knew, the gunnery 
officer knew, and the gunner’s mate knew, that it was absolutely 
impossible to ‘expend’ it legitimately in the time remaining, so 
the gunner’s mate would expedite matters by telling some of the 
gun numbers to ‘ditch that stuff.’ Of course, no officers were 
looking or saw such gross irregularities taking place, and there is 
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no doubt that a Naval court-martial would have made a scape- 
goat of the gunner’s mate had such a court ever been called on to 
try such a case. Thus it was that naval officers, when questioned 
on the matter, always denied that such things could be.” 

But it passes our comprehension how such q thing could 
happen, except im unusual cases, without the gunnery 
officers knowing of it. They (with one exception, we 
believe) say they know nothing, and some petty officers and 
men contradict them. Who is to be believed? We do 
not want to make any unfair appeal to authority, but any 
impartial reader of this book must confess that while Mr. 
Yexley brings many accusations of dishonesty in word and 
deed against the rank-and-file of the Navy, he brings none 
against the commissioned officers, and this fact is capable of 
application in all the circumstances of which he writes. 

Mr. Yexley’s principal charges are against the naval 
police,—the masters-at-arms and their assistants in sea-going 
ships. No doubt a good dea) that he alleges is true, but it 
is an exaggeration to say that “such men become agents- 
provocateurs of the very worst type.” The police are drawn 
frem the class of men in whose interest Mr. Yexley writes, 
and if they have little sense of acting as trustees for the 
ship’s company, the deficiency is a thing to be remedied by 
the establishment of a higher standard of social duty in the 
class concerned. It is useless to write as though the lack of 
it were a sort of “grievance” which could be easily set right 
by a wise Admiralty if only they would adopt Mr. Yexley’s 
panaceas. It is not a question of administration. It is a 
question of character. Mr. Yexley is too fond of girding at 
the stupidity of the Admiralty. Every one who is nearly as 
intelligent as he is perceives that sailor-like qualities do not 
reside in the uniformity of clothes or in the polish of brass. 
But if Mr. Yexley would use his intelligence a little more he 
would probably admit that for a lower class of mental ability 
than his the insistence on very small points is a most 
valuable symbol of discipline; so valuable, indeed, that it is 
indispensable. 

Mr. Yexley’s chief work has been to urge a reform of the 
eanteen system, and he may fairly congratulate himself on 
his success. It was asurprise when the Committee of 1900 
which inquired into the system was succeeded only six years 
later by another Committee, which reported in an almost 
exactly contrary sense, and to the general effect which Mr. 
Yexley had long advocated. The canteens are no longer 
“run” by the one or two ratings who dominate lower-deck 
affairs and profess to represent “ the ship’s company,” but are 
open to the honest competition of firms of first-rate reputa- 
tion. Moreover, the old system of “ savings” by which a man 
was credited with the value of rations which he did not care 
to draw has been abolished. Here Mr. Yexley’s first-hand 
knowledge guided him accurately. He knew that the 
“savings” scheme worked out badly and was unpopular 
in the Navy, while the Admiralty, judging it by its 
theoretical advantages, were still under the impression 
that it was much liked. The new system has hardly 
worked long enough for a fair test, but as it had Mr 
Yexley’s blessing from the beginning, we may hope that 
it will continue to have his support. Even now there are 
many opportunities for abuse. We trust Mr. Yexley will 
always remind the readers of the Fleet that there are duties 
as well as rights. He has often discovered grievances that 
had no real existence. Why is jam “nauseous” if it is 
served out every day? The present writer must be only 
one of many thousands who, having the freedom to choose 
what they like, eat jam with some meal every day of their 
lives. And what was the hardship in eating off enamelled 
tin plates? We cannot conceive. The rich man’s luncheon- 
basket contains nothing else. Besides, they are very suitable 
for use on board ship. To make a fuss about such things 
is a sort of snobbery unworthy of Mr. Yexley’s intelligence. 
We must end by quoting a delightful appeal for the canteen 
contract of H.M.S. ‘ Hibernia.’ This came in 1906 from one 
of the corrupt Maltese firms which had “stood in” with 
peculating petty officers under the old system :—~ 

“To Surp’s Company, H.M.S. ‘Hisernt.’ 

Drar Srirs,—I most respectfully solicit your votes on behalf 
of my firm. Our TrzRMs are unequalled for best goods supplied at 
5 per cent discount. Six men to insure good attendance. Boat 
furnished all knows its use fullness. We are born in the busniss, 


and knows better your wants the old Hibernia was one of our first 
instalation of canteen being Irish named ship in addition to the 
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- proposed terms We should like to commemorate St. Patrick's 


‘ 17th. March, by allowing free dinner, not exceeding 2s. 6d. 


Ovg prices are to be those lowest quoted by other competing 
firms, and so much each man monthly OR YEARLY AS AGREED. 
TESTIMONIALS IN POSSESION from every ship served Wish you 
a happy new year and commission, I thank rou ONE AND ALL.” 





TWO BOOKS ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN.* 
“So then, we make bold to say that of all the Scriptures the 
Gospels are the firstfruits, and the firstfruits of the Gospels 
-is that according to St. Jobn, the meaning whereof none can 
apprehend who has not leaned upon the breast of Jesus, or 
received at the hands of Jesus Mary to be his mother too.” 
-This saying of Origen expresses vividly one’s feeling after 
reading in succession these two books on St. John. In Dr. 
: Westcott there is the deep spiritual insight, the searching 
thought, the profound devotion, of the Beloved Disciple. As 
Dr. Westcott has himself said, the voice of St. John, like the 
- voice of God on Mount Sinai in the Jewish legend, “.is to 
each one, as each one has the power to receive it,” and it is 
the spiritual likeness between author and commentator 
‘which has enabled Professor Sanday to say with truth: “Dr. 
Westcott’s commentary remains, and will still for long remain, 
the best that we have on the Fourth Gospel.” It should be 
noticed that the introduction has not been altered since its 
publication in the Speaker's Commentary with the English text 
in 1869. The present edition contains the Greek and English 
text and a number of new notes. 

When we turn from Dr. Westcott to Professor Schmiedel 

we pass into another world. Insight into the Gospel there is, 
and can be, little. Professor Schmiedel is a distinguished 
-man, the author of the article “John, Son of Zebedee,” in 
‘the Encyclopedia Biblica, but he is -possessed. with an 
inveterate dislike of the supernatural, and more particularly 
of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. St. John is, for 
- Professor Schmiedel, a natural enemy, and his behaviour to 
him is, as Professor Sanday notices, that of a lawyer to an 
awkward witness. For -instance, to show that St. John 
borrows from the Synoptists, he tells us that St. John i. 15 
is borrowed from St. Matthew iii. 11, “though,” he adds, 
“there the language and meaning are different.” On this 
principle it is difficult to see bow any author can save himeelf 
from the charge of plagiarism. A most instructive example 
of Professor Schmiedel’s attitude towards miracles is found 
in his treatment of the raising of Lazarus. This story he 
regards as a misunderstanding of the parable of Lazarus 
and Dives. He first alters one of the chief lessons of 
the parable by making Lazarus return to earth at the 
request of Dives. The Preacher is supposed to say, “ with 
raised finger.” “Asa matter of fact Lazarus has risen, and 
the brethren of the rich man bave not listened to him.” 
Some hearer who has missed “the delicate meaning of the 
turn” goes home and says: “To-day the Preacher said that 
Lazarus has arisen.” So the parable is transmuted into the 
miracle. And these are the futilities which are offered us in 
exchange for the narrative which has touched the heart of 
the world! 

Elsewhere Professor Schmiedel lays down a proposition 
about the traditions known only to St. John which, if true, 
would be of far-reaching importance: “In no case can what 
this person tells us be derived from actual observation of the 
events ; for, if it were, we should read of it in the Synoptics 
as well.” The critic forgets, apparently, not only the general 
rule that writers differ in their opportunities, objects, powers 
of memory and observation, but the striking fact, noticed by 
Professor Sunday, that, though St. Mark and the Logia both 
collected parables, St. Luke was able to add ‘from his special 
sources such characteristic examples as the Prodigal Son and 
the Good Samaritan. Moreover, Professor Schmiedel, who 
makes the above far-reaching assertion, treats, as we have 
seen, a coincidence so minute as to appear neither in the 
language nor the meaning as sufficient to convict a writer of 
plagiarism. The dilemma is perfect, so perfect, indeed, that 
it is difficult to see what historian could escape being impaled 
on one or the other horn. 

Cowper once remarked of Dr, Johnson's treatment of 





* (1) The Gospel According to St. John: the Greek Teast. With Introduction 
and Notes by the late Brooke Foss Westcott. London: John Murray. 
ae. net.]——(2) The Johannine Writin: By Paul W. Schmiedel, Professor of. 

eology at Zirich. Translated by urice A, Cannay, M.A. London: A. 
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Milton: “He bas plucked one or two of the most beantifyl 
feathers out of his Muse's wing, and trampled them under hig 
great foot.” There are not wanting examples of the great 
foot and the heavy hand in Dr. Schmiedel’s treatment of St, 
John. Ina passage where, according to the critic’s own con. 
fession, if there be any mistake, it is corrected a few verses 
later, he allows himself to write in these terms of St. Jobn’s 
motives :—“ ‘He must increase, but I must decrease’; with 
these words the Baptist himself is made to write the legend 
to this little picture, which is really sketched very gracefully, 
In order to do so, the author adds a touch, which, in reality, 
as he himself knows, does not at all harmonise with the 
truth.” Has Professor Schmiedel ever realised that there 
are moral impossibilities which are harder to believe than 
the so-called physical impossibilities which trouble him 
so greatly ? 

Professor Harnack’s famous pronouncement as to the date 
of the Gospels and the authorship of the New Testament 
books, and the altered attitude of men of science towards 
phenomena such as telepathy, visions, phantoms, and the like, 
should prepare critics to accept Professor Sanday's two 
conclusions that what the early Christians believed to be 
miracles undoubtedly happened, and that their evidence on 
the point is absolutely bond-fide 

It is a relief to turn from the superficial bickerings of 
Professor Schmiedel back again to Dr. Westcott and the 
Gospel itself. What was the object which St. John set before 
himself? This question, and that of the Logos, are closely 
connected. The Logos doctrine is derived by Dr. Westcott 
partly from Philo, but still more from the conception in 
the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the Targums of 
the “Word of God.” In all these there is a tendency to 
personify “the Word.” However derived, the Logos in St. 
John is the revealer of God to man through the Incarnation, 
and the object of the Gospel is to set forth Christ as divine. 
So St. John’s Gospel is, in the famous words of Clement 
of Alexandria, “a spiritual Gospel.” His purpose is doctrinal 
rather than historical. Not, however, that he undervalues 
the historical facts, but that “he reviews the facts in the 
light of their interpretation.” “The Synoptic narratives are 
implicit dogmas, no less truly than St. John’s dogmas are 
concrete facts.” Hence the large differences in detail between 
him and the Synoptists. The scene is laid mainly in Judaea, 
where Christ spoke to the learned men of the nation a different 
language from that addressed to the fishermen of Gulilee. 
Much of the Gospel is occupied with those later months when 
our Lord turned from the teaching of the people to the training 
of the Disciples. The last discourses are “a Sermon in the 
chamber to the Apostles, completing the Sermon on the Mount 
to the multitudes”; they are strange in character to the 
reader who turns to them from the Synoptists, full of thoughts 
which the Disciples could only understand later, about the 
mysteries of the divine nature, of Christ and the Father and 
the Paraclete, of the communion of these with one another, 
and with man, thoughts bound together by the dominant 
idea of love, which harmonises and connects the whole, broken 
by the note of the coming separation with his friends, 
culminating in the victory over sorrow and persecution. 

The style of St. John is peculiar to himself; it is the same 
in the speeches of our Lord as in the narrative. This has 
been rashly assumed to prove that the discourses are not 
Christ's, but his own. It is, however, much more probable 
that the style of his Master dominated the style of the 
Disciple, as in our own experience the characteristic ex- 
pression of a great preacher or writer colours that of his 
pupils and friends. 

These differences seem wider than they really are. There are 
many indications in the Synoptists that there was a ministry in 
Judaea such as that narrated in St. John (e.g., St. Matthew 
xxiii. 37 and St. Luke iv. 44, where the best MSS. read 
“of Judaea”). On the other hand, in St. John vii. 3-4 
the taunt of the brethren of Jesus at His avoidance of 
Judaea implies a much more extended ministry in Galilee 
than is actually described in St. John. There are many 
fragments in the Synoptists of that larger teaching found 
in the Fourth Gospel. The most striking instance is 
St. Matthew xi. 27: “ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whoinsoever the Son will reveal him.” But there are a number 
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of other passages where the Synoptists recognise in our Lord 
the power of forgiveness of sins, His continued presence with 
His followers, and His union with the Father. Even more 
striking is the likeness between St. John and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. As Professor Sanday says, “the confession that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, was common ground for 
all Christians,” and the source of a doctrine so universal must 
in the end have been, not St. Paul or St. Jobn, but Christ 
Himself. 

The Gospel of St. John differs from the Synoptists in one 
other important point. He wrote, tradition tells us, after the 
fall of Jerusalem, near the end of the first ceutury, ina new 
world, What once had been prophecy was now fulfilled 
fact: what once was obscure, events had now made clear. As 
Browning says, “what first were guessed as points I now 
knew stars.” What he wrote must be to some extent a 
summary; it may contain sometimes bis interpretation of 
the Apostle’s daily intercourse with Christ; the exact form 
may not be, perhaps cannot be, always preserved. That 
St. Jobn was careful to preserve where possible the very 
words of Christ is not only certain from his intense reverence 
for Christ's person, but is shown by the explanation which 
he adds of words or facts which he leaves in their original 
form (e.g. ii, 19-22). St. John had waited long; now he 
must speak. “ How will it be, when none more saith, ‘I 
saw’?” The whole of that wonderful experience rises 
before him; Christ first and last, and yet around him 
the old familiar faces, Peter, and Thomas, and Nicodemus, 
and the rest; and each has his place, however small, in 
the story. 

For the evidence that it was the Apostle John who wrote 
the Gospel is very strong, even in face of the difficulties, 
which, as we have seen, are not so formidable as they 
appear. The internal evidence points, as Dr. Westcott 
shows in detail, to the author being an eyewitness. This 
he himself claims to be, and there is the strongest moral 
difficulty in setting this claim aside. But apart from this, 
the accurate descriptions of locality and ritual, blurred or 
obliterated for any one who bad not known them before the 
fall of Jerusalem; the vivid realisation of the different 
attitudes of the multitude, the hostile Jews, the priestly 
party, and the Pharisees; the rapid interchange of comment 
and question; above all, the living portrayal of character,— 
stamp the account as that of one who had seen and borne 
record. Witness the account of the healing of the man born 
blind; the conversation with the woman at the well; the 
characters of Philip, who “believed without confidence,” 
of Thomas, who “believed without hope,” of Peter, both 
confident and hopeful. St. John only speaks of himself 
obliquely by a title adopted, not boastfully, as some 
have thought, but in the tenderness of one looking back 
from old age on the treasured past, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” The external evidence is of great weight, 
and comes from every quarter of the Christian world. 
When one remembers that Irenaeus, about 170 A.D., speaks 
with certainty of St. John’s authorship of the Gospel, and 
describes how he heard his master, Polycarp, speaking of his 
intercourse with St. John, one realises how impossible it would 
have been to foist upon the Church, under St. John’s name, a 
Gospel that was not his. The evidence in favour of St. John's 
authorship has been greatly strengthened during the last fifty 
or sixty years by such discoveries as Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
Hippolytus’s Refutation of All Heresies, the Acts of St. John, 
the Didache, and the Logia. Practically the only evidence on 
the other side discovered in recent times is the statement, 
repeated in almost the same words by the De Boor fragment 
(dating from about 430 A.D.), and by another document of the 
ninth century, that “ Papias in his second book states that 
John the Divine and James his brother were slain by Jews.” 
These statements, however, besides being very late, contain 
inaccuracies, and are regarded by Professor Harnack as of no 
value. They do not weigh against the almost universal 
testimony of tradition in favour of him who alone had the 
opportunity without which what Luther called “the true, 
unique, tender Gospel of Gospels” could never have been 
written. Its influence on Christianity, great everywhere, has 
been greatest on the greatest men. It occupied the last days of 
Bede and Lightfoot. It bas moved philosophers like Schleier- 

macher and Martineau, and inspired some of the noblest 





writing of the two greatest poets of our own time. It has 
been the most precious possession of the most deeply religious 
minds, the charter, as has been said, of Christian mysticism. 





WILLIAM MORRIS.*® 
THERE is much to be said for setting a poet to appraise a 
poet. He has worked in the same medium; he has known the 
travail of putting theory to the test of practice; he promises 
to be suitably equipped, in point of style, for the task of 
doing at least poetic justice to his theme. On the other hand, 
two of a craft seldom agree. The poet-critic may well have 
followed different ideals from those of his subject, been 
inspired by different models, and aimed at different standards 
of technique. He is liable, also, to prefer his own instinct and 
taste to the dispassionate judgment of the scholar. It is 
therefore not surprising that the selection of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes for the honour of writing on William Morris for the 
“English Men of Letters” Series has only partially been 
justified. His eye is the understanding eye of a fellow- 
craftsman ; the heart with which he worships beauty, and the 
hand with which he writes its praise, are the hand and the 
heart of a poet; but he is apt to impose his own prejudices, 
intuitive or acquired; and though he has read widely (at 
times, indeed, he naively speaks as if the whole world of 
poetic literature were familiar ground to him), his judgment 
lacks the seal of erudition. He seems to have set out 
with the misgiving that, if he appreciated Morris at his 
true value, he might appear, by implication, to call in 
question the supremacy of Tennyson. “Writing,” be says, 
“out of a full-hearted admiration and enthusiasm for the 
work of Morris, it seems at the outset more than ever neces- 
sary for us to emphasise this,”"—that Tennyson “ had a range 
of which Morris was unaware altogether.” And in proof of 
his contention this couplet of the author of “The Defence of 
Guenevere” — 
“ And ever she sung from noon to noon, 
Two red roses across the moon ”— 
is compared, not with another rhymed poem, cognate in 
theme, like “The Lady of Shalott,” but with the opening 
passage of the majestic blank verse of “ Morte d’Arthur,” ané 
in particular the lines : 
“On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full.” 
And at the end of his book, lest we should have forgotten his 
earlier admonition, he gives us two solid pages of gratuitous 
glorification of Tennyson. Yet in theme, in method, in purpose, 
the two poets have scarcely anything in common; and in any 
case it was no part of the critic's task in this volume 
to anticipate the verdict of time by deciding who was the 
greatest poet of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Noyes may, happily, be young enough to rank as 
“posterity”; but if he claims admission to that judicial 
body it can only be on the strength of his youth, and he 
would perhaps do well to wait and consult with his grand- 
children. Meanwhile he might have done better service to 
criticism by employing the comparative method as between 
Morris and those poets—ancient, mediaeval, and modern— 
with whom he has an obvious affinity of style. It would 
have been natural—it was, indeed, almost an obligation—for 
him to set “ The Defence of Guenevere” beside certain poems 
of Morris's brother Pre-Raphaelite, Gabriel Rossetti; to trace 
a kinship between the Odyssey and “The Life and Death 
of Jason,” if it were only in the matter of the solenne 
epitheton ; to show by illustration why it was that the author 
of “The Earthly Paradise” hailed Chaucer as his “ master” 
and the inspirer of his work. Yet of Homer, Chaucer, Rossetti 
not a single line is quoted in this book,—a really grave and 
inexplicable omission. But Mr. Noyes will go out of his way 
to find a resemblance to the manner of Morris in the poetry 
of Robert Browning, the least likely place on earth to 
look for it. Of the famous line in “Any Wife to Any 
Husband” — 
“ Why need the other women know so much? ”— 
he says: “It is almost a typical Morris line.” Surely a nice 
instinct never blundered worse. The line is essentially of 
Browning's brand and no other's. Neither its thought, nor 





* Wiilam Morris. By Alfred Noyes. “ English Men of Letters” Series. 
Londou: Macmillan and Co, (2s, net.) 
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its phrasing—in “the other women” there is a note of almost 
colloquial modernity—could conceivably have come from 
Morris. It is quoted in connexion with Medea’s farewell to 
Jason— 

“Be happy! think that I have never been! ”— 
a passage of which the “incomparable pathos” (to use the 
words of Mr. Noyes, who finds it more “vital” in its 
poignancy than Browning’s poem) has something of a false 
ring about it when one remembers that Medea had already 
arranged for the murder of Jason’s lover and children. If 
Browning bad to be dragged in, why should not the words 
“Be happy!” have recalled another passage—from “ The 
Worst of It”—where the poignancy of the pathos is more 
“ vital” than Medea’s, because it is more sincere? It is aman 
that writes to the woman who has been false to him :— 

“ Dear, I look from my hiding-place. 
Are you still so fair? Have you still the eyes? 
Be happy! .... 
I knew you once; but in Paradise, 

If we meet, I will pass nor turn my face.” 
A more trivial example of faulty judgment is shown in Mr. 
Noyes’s selection of the line from the “ Eve of Crecy”— 

“Ah! qu'elle est belle la Marguerite /”— 
as a case “where the refrain is for once perfectly ‘ right.’” 
Yet if he wanted to quote a refrain that was really free from 
the suspicion of artificiality, he had to his hand in another 
poem, “The Gilliflower of Gold,” from the same volume, a 
far truer example— 
“Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée! ”— 

the actual battle-cry of the knight who wears this flower for 
his favour in the tourney. 

But if Mr. Noyes’s literary judgment seems at times to 
fail unaccountably it is more easy to understand a certain 
psychological inexperience which betrays itself in his criticism 
of the most complex of Morris’s characters, Gudrun. 
“She [the Gudrun type] is not,” he protests, “an adequate 
cause for all that anguish and spiritual bloodshed; and it 
is a remarkable fact that it is only the Pre-Raphaelite 
school, with their ‘aesthetic’ descendants, that ever mistook 
her for such a cause.” It would indeed be a remarkable fact, 
if it were a fact at all. It would imply, on the part of other 
poets, a curious indifference to the evidence of history and 
legend and their own eyes. Has he forgotten Tennyson's 
own apostrophe to that notorious married woman, the “hell 
of men and ships” P— 

“No marvel, sovereign lady : in fair field 
Myself for such a face had boldly died.” 

However, Mr. Noyes admits that he gathers from the news- 
papers that “the world is and always has been a pitiful tangle 
of motives and passions”; and one is glad that his poor 
opinion of its heroine, as a woman, does not prevent him 
from acknowledging, though “Cupid and Psyche” may be 
nearer to his heart, that “The Lovers of Gudrun,” the most 
ambitious of Morris’s themes by reason of its tragic complexity 
of motive, is also “decidedly the finest of all his poems.” 
Here he consents, in a not very felicitous phrase, to endorse 
the view of our greatest living poet. “Mr. Swinburne’s 
judgment on this matter,” he says, “ may be accepted.” 

Of Morris’s other activities, more space is here devoted to 
his Socialism than to his art, of which Mr. Noyes has 
practically nothing to say. But then the poet’s Socialism 
found expression in his prose works, while his art had 
perhaps no direct claim to separate recognition in a book 
professedly dealing with him as a man of letters. Still, 
though he avoids detail about the poet’s handiorafts, he 
is at pains to trace a correspondence, distinct from the 
mediaevalism of theme which was common to both, between 
his poems and his tapestry. Mr. Noyes should have been 
warned by his academic study of Lessing to shun the 
danger of attempting to define one art in terms of another. 
Yet he is constantly talking of the tapestry quality of 
Morris’s verses: to a purely creative art, that is to 
say, he applies the language of an art that is deco- 
rative, and therefore conditioned, within limits however 
generous, by its environment; to an art that knows 
no restrictions in respect of time or space he applies the 
language of one that is confined to the representation of fixed 
corporeal forms. And he does not seem to notice that he is 
stultifying his theory of affinity between the two arts when 





he insists, in his appreciation of “Cupid and Psyche,” on 
“ the supreme skill with which the details are marshalled i, 
their logical order as the tale progresses, and are only 
revealed to us with the onward movement of the central figure 
step by step, to its goal,”—an effect impossible to pictorial 
or textile art, since, even in fresco-work or tapestry, any 
series of connected scenes is at best only a sequence 
of isolated moments of arrested action. Again, in the 
phrase “lower scale of values,” repeated by Mr. Noyes 
with a persistence worthy of Matthew Arnold, he employs 
the technical terminology of pictorial art to define 
quality of Morris’s poetry. Elastic in its adaptability, 
the phrase is applied at one time to the “ tenuity” 
of his diction, at another to his habit of “reticence” oy 
understatement, at a third to his spiritual limitations, 
Ultimately he relieves it of all meaning in the sentence; 
“Morris keeps to his low scale of richly-coloured earthly 
beauty,”—which on the Tips of a painter would be a mere 
contradiction in terms. 

However, when all is said, Mr. Noyes has made a not 
unworthy contribution to the literature of criticism. His 
faults are, at worst, the faults of youth, and, like youth, will 
easily correct themselves. Meanwhile the instinct is very 
sure with which he recognises what is representative of 
Morris at his best. And not only does he prove himself 
possessed of a fine and discerning sense of beauty in the work 
of his subject—of whom, in a noble metaphor, he claims that 
“the poorest of his singing-robes will have some gold feather 
clinging to it that shows what paradisal floor it lately swept” 
—but his own style, with its wealth of delicately sensuous 
imagery, has the half-exotic charm of the borderlands 
that lie between poetry and prose. For those who count 
themselves qualified to judge of Morris’s work without 
assistance this is a greater attraction than infallibility, 
And for most of us he has at least helped to recapture the 
glow of other days when Morris appealed more closely to 
the imagination, an appeal too soon forgotten because the 
spell of those rhymes that “beat with light wings against 
the ivory gate” were not “ importunate” enough. 





THREE WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 
THESE volumes on The Government of South Africa give the 
reader some idea of the serious spirit in which the question of 
South African union has been faced. Before you can unify 
the government of a number of States it is necessary to know 
how these States are at present administered. In the second 
place, it is desirable to have all relevant precedents in an 
accessible form. South Africa is not rich in Constitutional 
studies. The data of her politics are hidden in many statutes 
and innumerable Blue-books and Reports. If such data had 
had to be collected while the Convention was sitting, the session 
would have been prolonged beyond the endurance of man. 
Accordingly a number of young men, differing in political 
creeds, but at one in the desire for unity, who had been 
associated with official work, set themselves, with the cordial 
assistance of the different Governments, to provide a 
digest of the necessary data. These two volumes may be 
considered an expansion of Lord Selborne’s famous Memo- 
randum of two years ago, which first started the movement. 
The reviewer, in the face of such a work, has little to say 
except to commend. It has served its purpose. The Con- 
vention has sat, and has got through its task with astonishing 
speed. The Constitution has been drafted and published. 
There remains only the ratification by the several Legislatures. 
In the concluding chapter of the first volume there is an 
interesting discussion of the steps necessary to bring the 
Union into being. It is clear that the Crown in Council 
could not abolish the several Constitutions it has granted 
and impose another in their place. It is doubtful -whether 
the separate Colonies could by a legislative act of their 
own abolish their own Constitutions and restore to the 
Crown the power of providing for them by Order in Council. 
Following the precedents of Canada and Australia, it would 
seem that the right way is for the several Colonies to pass 
the new Constitution, and for the Imperial Parliament to 





* (1) The Government of South Africa. 2 vols. Cape Town: Central News 
Agency.—(2) The South African Natives. Edited by the South African 
Native Races Committee. London: John Murray. [6s. net.]——(3) Reminis- 
cences of Life in, South Africa from 1846 to the Present Day, By Joseph Millerd 
Orpen. Durban‘: Davisand Sons, [2s, 6d, net. J 
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ratify it by a special statute. The Convention has reported, in 
fact if not in name, in favour of unification, and the authors of 
this work, whose first aim was federation, announce themselves 
converts to the unitary principle. While the book has served 
its purpose, its contents do not lose their value. It will remain 
a most useful summary of the pre-Union condition of the 
South African Colonies, and in its more general chapters it 
is a manual of sound political thought. 

The most difficult question in Union is that of native 
policy. Each Colony has its own, and the matter is not like 
Customs or taxation, one of expediency, but in most cases of 
radically different circumstances and deep-rooted feeling. 
For instance—to quote from the new Report of the South 
African Native Races Committee— 

“In Cape Colony the native has an open door. He can buy 

land; he can qualify for the franchise on the same terms as the 
white man. Apparently he can legally become a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. There are certain laws (¢.g., the liquor 
laws) which apply only to natives. But for most purposes the 
native in the Colony proper has practically the same civil and 
political rights as the white man. In Natal the purchase of land 
by a native is permitted. But it is difficult for him to obtain 
exemption from native law, and practically impossible to become 
a voter. In the Transvaal he can hold land and can obtain 
exemption from native law, but he has no political rights. In 
the Orange River Colony he cannot buy or lease land; he has no 
political rights ; and, unless he is a minister or teacher, he cannot 
get exemption from native law.” 
Here is variety indeed, out of which it is hard to extract a 
common principle. The South African Native Races Committee 
have followed up their admirable Report of 1901 with another 
in which native conditions are recorded and analysed up to 
date. The Committee are perfectly fair and candid. They 
start with no prepossession except a desire to do honestly by 
the natives; they seek laboriously for facts; they respect expert 
opinion; and their conclusions are modest and convincing. 
The spirit in which the Report has been prepared is the only 
one which cam ever solve the intricate native question. Itasks 
for knowledge, full knowledge, and there are many signs that 
South Africa is awake to the need of intelligence in this, the 
most permanent of her problems. The Report explains the 
importance ef education, especially on the technical side, and 
urges that scope be given to legitimate native aspirations as 
the best preventive of wild ambitions. The most interesting 
chapter, perhaps, is that on “Ethiopianism,” a matter little 
understood in this country. Apparently we have to dis- 
tinguish between two separate movements. That originated 
by Mr. J. M. Dwana,a seceder from Wesleyanism, began by 
coquetting with the African Methodist Episcopal Oburch in 
America, but it has now been absorbed into the Ohurch of 
England, and exists as a separate “Order of Ethiopia” under 
the Archbishop of Oape Town, The other movement was 
engineered by the American A, M. E. Church, and has been 
viewed with small favour by South Africans, who fear any 
relations between the Kafir and the American negro. A paper 
issued by it called the Voice of Misstons was full of rampant 
racialism, and hoped for the day when the natives would 
“whip” the British “until they reach the banks of the 
Thames.” Such wild utterances have since been repudiated 
by the American leaders, and the movement seems to be dying 
down. The wisest word on the subject is that of the Native 
Affairs Commission of 1903-5, which reported that “it is not 
disposed to condemn the aspiration after religious independ- 
ence, unassociated with mischievous political propaganda, but 
at the same time does not fail to recognise that in the case 
of a subject-race such an aspiration, misdirected on the one 
hand by the leadership of ignorant and misguided men, and 
repressed by misunderstanding and harshness on the other, 
might be fraught with the seeds of racial mistrust and 
discontent.” 

To all lovers of an elder South Africa Mr. Joseph Orpen’s 
Reminiscences, the first volume of which has been issued at 
Durbin, may be heartily recommended. The author is a 
well-known Colonist, who was born as long ago as 1828, and 
whose South African experience extends back to 1846. He 
remembers Gordon Cumming’s expedition ; he was associated 
with the early days of the Orange Free State; he fought in 
several Kafir wars, and was an ambassador to Moshesh; he 
has surveyed large parts of Cape Colony, the Orange River 
Colony, and Rhodesia; he has sat in many Parliaments and 
held many offices, and has worked with Sir George Grey, Sir 

Bartle Frere, and Cecil Rhodes. The book is a wonderful 





record of a full and adventurous life, and is written throughout 
with spirit and judgment. We trust it will be republished in 
this country, where it should find many readers. 





COLLECTIVISM.* 


AN examination of the literature of Socialism brings home to 
us our insular position. No work of first-rate importance on 
the Socialist controversy has originated in England. When 
we wish to penetrate beyond the mists of declamation in 
which the subject is shrouded, we are of necessity led to study 
it in the works of Marx, Lassalle, and Schiiffle; and in the 
absence of any sustained and philosophical criticism of 
Socialism from a native source, we welcome most warmly 
an English version of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s classical work. 
The author would probably ask to be introduced to his 
English readers as an economist of the école libérale, but 
unfortunately this classification is not recognised here. It 
has been the privilege of this school to continue the tradition 
of Bastiat, and to be, amid the ceaseless variation of political 
exigencies, the expositors and champions of free exchange, 
‘not only as a sound policy in the limited sphere of inter- 
national trade, but as an equitable and simple formula for the 
solution of most of the difficulties of our social organisation. 
It is, appropriately enough, to a member of this school that 
we owe this most patient, courteous, yet withal absolutely 
annihilating analysis of Socialism. It is distinguished by 
that beautiful lucidity of thought and style which seems to 
be the prerogative of the French scientific mind, and which 
must always be the envy of those who live in a country where 
political economy has been called the dismal science. Sir 
Arthur Clay’s abridgment reduces the English version to 
less than one-half of the original. The illustrations from 
French data are much curtailed, but we do not think that 
any material part of the argument is omitted. The author 
and his translator are alike to be congratulated. 

Books I. and II. contain “the dogmatic portion” of the 
work, reprinted with little alteration from the first edition. 
The addition of some two hundred pages on the history of 
the controversy since 1895 has an interest which is almost 
dramatic. The criticism of Marx contained in the earlier 
portion of the work and the sober reflection of the younger 
Socialists seem to have had an effect. The doctrines of 
Marx are now admitted to be untenable by a new school of 
Socialists of whom Dr. Bernstein in Germany, M. Millerand 
in France, and the Fabian Society in England are the 
representatives. Dr. Bernstein, at one time the editor of the 
Vorwarts and the Neue Zeit, and the collaborator there with 
Kautsky, who remains the leading “ stalwart” of the Marxian 
school, has been taunted as a renegade by his former colleague, 
who denounces him for adopting (without much acknow- 
ledgment, our author sarcastically hints) the arguments of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that “bourgeois optimist in optima 
forma.” 

Here M. Leroy-Beaulieu takes up the argument again 
with the new school. The prophecies of Marx have been 
disproved by events, and the whole fabric of his reasoning 
has tumbled down like a house of cards, and even his own 
followers admit it. The agitation, however, goes on, deprived 
of the justification which the Marxian doctrine vainly 
attempted to supply. The now divided party is endeavour- 
ing to piece together the broken bits of the so-called 
scientific basis of Socialism. It is an intellectual delight 
to follow the polished dialectic and relentless patience 
with which our author pursues his acknowledged victory 
through all the inconsistencies and confusions of the routed 
foe. We have nothing like it in English; our own academic 
economists, for the most part, leave Socialism severely alone, 
We realise in these pages bow entirely the strength of 
Socialism lies in sentiment, how impracticable are its ultimate 
ideals, and how little it is supported by solid argument and 
reason. We realise also how stupendous is the danger when, 
in face of such a refutation as is contained in this book, the 
strength of Socialism still remains formidable. It has been 
said, and we hope with truth, that the power of Socialism in 
France is on the wane. Wecan well believe it ; the controversy 
there is of older standing, and the verdict of experience is 
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being given that, fortunately or unfortunately, the thing is 
impossible, and that we must rest content with such progress 
as can be made on our present inevitable basis. Marx 
denied the possibility of such progress, and based his whole 
case on this assertion. His successors admit the progress, 
but continue the agitation. It is for the adherents of the 
école libérale to explain, to justify, and to quicken the 
salutary influence of exchange as an ingredient in the cement 
which holds civilisation together. Most warmly do we com- 
mend this admirable work to the study of all who seek to 
understand the development of a controversy which in our 
own country bas only just begun. 





ANCIENT EGYPT.* 

Tue title is, perhaps, somewhat ambiguous. Readers who 
are familiar with what has been done in recent years by Adolf 
Erman, Budge, Flinders Petrie, and Breasted will discover little 
that is absolutely new in this volume; but they will find the 
recent Egyptology summarised for them by one who is a master 
of his subject and can command an attractive style. Every- 
thing is put with admirable perspicuity. Take, for instance, 
the chapter on Israel in Egypt. In half-a-dozen pages it 
tells us all that is to be known. Meneptah set up a column, 
or rather utilised a column which had been erected by a pre- 
decessor (Amenéthés IIT.), and inscribed on it a record of his 
victory over certain invaders. “ [The cities] of Israélon are 
destroyed; there is no particle of them left,” is one of 
Pharaoh’s boasts. This seems to be the only unquestionable 
mention of the Hebrews, and it is far from helping us. The 
Egyptian sojourn naturally occupied a larger place in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people than it did in that of the Egyptians, 
with whom it was an unimportant episode. Or we may 
take chap. 7, “A Forgotten Capital of Pharaonic Egypt.” 
This is Tell-el-Amarna. For ages it was an obscure village. 
Then the arch-heretic Amendédthés IV. took a fancy to it. 
Thebes was hostile to him, for it was the city of Amon, and 
Amon had been dethroned in favour of Atonou, the “ Disk 
of the Sun.” Pharaob, now calling himself Khouniatonon, 
the “Glory of the Solar Disk,” chose this for the Royal 
residence, and it developed at once into a great city. But its 
prosperity was short-lived. The King, as Professor Maspero 
puts it, had but one sincere believer in his faith—himself— 
and when he died it passed away, and with it the glory of the 
new capital. The next chapter is given to another revolu- 
tionary personage, Queen Hatshopsounitou (commonly known 
as Hatshepsut,—could not a system of transliteration be 
agreed upon by Egyptologists?) In the next, again, we 
leap over an interval of fifteen hundred years and come to the 
familiar name of Cornelius Gallus, poet, friend of poets, and 
ambitious politician. The examination of Philae in the course 
of the irrigation works brought to light an inscription which 
Gallus set up. It is certainly magniloquent, quite in the 
Pharaonie style; but Gallus had caught the tone only too 
well; Augustus thought that it savoured of independence, and 
recalled the Governor, who anticipated his doom by suicide. 
We are reminded of the story of how Wolsey offended his 
master by the too scholarly expression of ego et rex meus. We 
warmly commend this book to our readers. 





SOUTHERN SPAIN.+ 


THose who had read Mr. Wigram’s Northern Spain in 
Messrs. Black’s series, and looked forward to a companion 
volume from the same pen, will be disappointed. The text of 
Southern Spain is the work of Mr. Calvert. It is, he says, 
“intended partly to supply a guide-book to this part of the 
Peninsula” (to supplement, we presume, the writings of 
Ford). In such phrases as “ornate structure,” “elegant 
fugade,” “this charming spot,” “semi-tropical plants find a 
favourable habitat,” we are in fact reminded of the guide- 
books. But Mr. Calvert’s style has higher flights. Of the 
gardens of the Alcazar at Seville we read :— 

“The gardens are really the most pleasing spot within the 
enclosure. They forma delicious pleasaunce, where the orange 
and citron diffuse their fragrance, and magic fountains spring up 


suddenly beneath the passenger's feet, sprinkling him with a 
cooling dew.” 





* New Light on Ancient Egypt. By George Maspero. Tenasleted from the 
French by Elizabeth Lee. London: T. Fisher oo. (22s, 6d. net) 
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Mr. Calvert assures us that the volume is “ mainly the embodi. 
ment of personal impressions and observations,” but we are 
also told that he has “introduced a little gossip into the 
descriptive matter.” It is perhaps this “gossip” that gives 
the book its curiously second-hand character, though this is g 
merit as well as a defect, for the authors copied by Mr. 
Calvert are often men of sound taste and knowledge. For 
instance, from the account of the sittings of the Tribunal de 
las Aguas, “the most interesting sight in Valencia,” we may 
doubt whether Mr. Calvert bas seen one of these sittings; but 
we are certain that he has read—we had nearly said translated— 
Sefior Blasco Ibdiiez’s description in his novel, La Barraca. Had 
he read another of the same novelist’s works, Arroz y Tartana, 
he would have mentioned the market, another interesting 
sight in Valencia. In the chapter on Seville we are given 
several well-worn stories illustrating the grim humour of 
King Peter the Cruel, as that which is supposed to have 
given its name to the “Street of the Head of Don Pedro.” 
The King one night had killed a man in the streets, and 
next day, when the Alcalde reported that a man had been 
killed, the King ordered him to find the murderer or pay 
the penalty with his own life. The Alcalde learnt the 
truth from an old woman who had seen the fight and recog. 
nised the King, and he proceeded to hang the King in effizy, 
The historical facts given are not always quite accurate. Thus, 
after the Cid’s conquest of Valencia, we are told that he ruled 
it “as absolute lord and despot till his death five years later in 
1097.” The city, of course, was taken by the Cid in 1094, and he 
died in 1099. In matters of literary history—rarely admitted to 
these pages—Mr. Calvert is even less trustworthy. Few, we 
imagine, require to be reminded of Juan de Mena through 
Madame Dieulafoy. And what, or who, is “a wretched Rosi- 
nante,” mentioned on p. 77? Can this be Don Quixote’s famous 
horse, that second ‘ Babieca’? Wedonot doubt, however, that 
Mr. Calvert bas a genuine admiration for Andalucia, and that 
if he has hurried past other parts of the province, he knows 
Seville and, especially, Granada well. The very names— 
Granada, the Alhambra, the Generalife, the river Darro, the 
Sierra del Sol—have an enchanting music. The illustrations 
of this and other famous cities painted by Mr. Trevor Haddon 
are often excellent, though the colouring is sometimes rather 
crude. 





NOVELS. 
BROTHERS ALL.* 
THE notion of Dutch peasant life entertained by ths 
average Englishman is probably derived ultimately from 
Hans Breitmann and Rip Van Winkle, but in a diluted 
or distorted form for which the vagaries of “ musical 
comedy” are chiefly responsible. According to this con- 
vention, the Dutch peasant is a cheerful, sabot-wearing, 
pipe-smoking individual with a guttural voice and baggy 
trousers. The Dutch peasant as portrayed by Mr. Maartens 
is for the most part so dour and unattractive a person 
that if the picture were not signed by a Dutchman it 
would be pronounced a gross libel. To make matters worse, 
Mr. Maartens has a positive genius for unhappy endings, and 
the rate of mortality amongst his characters is quite abnor- 
mally high. No matter how healthy the children may be, he 
is always ready at a moment’s notice to smite them down 
with convulsions or some other deadly ailment. And this is 
all the more to be regretted because in regard to children he 
does seem to feel the force of the old Greek saying : 
ph veuera Baioioi, xdpis Baoiow dwadei. 

But as a general rule the older his characters grow, the more 
callous, hypocritical, and repulsive they become. 

The collection opens promisingly enough with the story of 
the struggling journalist who suddenly succeeds to a huge 
fortune. Will he shirk his responsibilities towards his 
employees, or belie his confident assertion that if he ever 
became rich he would live solely to please himself? It is 
an interesting problem; but Mr. Maartens contents himself 
with setting rather than solving it, and breaks off just when 
the difficulties begin. In “ The Death Way” we are introduced 
to the laborious death-bed of a tyrannical old farmer, who 
with his dying breath exacts an oath from his sons, middle-aged 











* Brothers All: More Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. By Maarten Maartens, 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s,] 
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a 
men who have always knuckled under to their father, that 


they will carry bim to the grave by the old way, and defy the 
encroachment of a neighbouring Baron. The sons do as they 
are bid, and we are given a decidedly powerful picture of the 
funeral procession going across country, so to speak, over the 
tennis-court and rose-garden of the Baron. The unyielding 
attitude of the sons, still under the thrall of the dead man’s 
will, is finely brought out. But the squalor of the opening 
scene, the ignoble truculence of the old man, the insistence 
on the lumpishness of the sons, rob the narrative of dignity. 
In “Tyberculin,” a heavy-handed satire on hygienic fads, 
the scene—to judge by the names, Larkin, Keene, &.—is 
shifted to England, and the characters are less unattractive. 
But in the next four stories Mr. Maartens quite surpasses 
himself in the strange task of “denigrating” his fellow- 
countrymen. “The Nod” is the story of a candidate's trial 
sermon, where the happiness of two innocent young people is 
made to rest on the approval of a hoary-headed old hypocrite, 
who is finally coerced by the denunciation of an injured 
woman before the entire congregation. The spirit of “The 
Contract” may be gathered from a few quotations. “He 
was a man of business. So he was a cheat...... He 
was a churchwarden. That may not have been necessary, 
but in his particular gin trade it was desirable.” Thomas 
yan Crook, this bilking Calvinist, thinks to bargain with the 
Almighty and secure the life of his sick child by an unwonted 
act of consideration to another merchant who is unable 
to fulfil his bargain without ruining himself. This picture 
of religious huckstering is unlovely enough, but it is easily 
eclipsed by the would-be humorous sketch entitled “ Mister 
Brother Jonas.” Here we have a returned missionary 
anxious to secure the hand of an unprepossessing but well- 
to-do middle-aged spinster. In order to convince the lady 
of his efficiency, he“hires an American negro from a touring 
company to personate one of his converts, with the result 
that the lady, after copious potations of Madeira, becomes 
enamoured of the black man, and gives the missionary his 
congé. “Prayer” deals with the systematic persecution of 
his stepson by a Methodist minister, culminating in a severe 
flogging while the boy is sickening of diphtheria, of which 
he dies. To aggravate matters, the boy’s mind is so unhinged 
by the teaching of his tormentor that he swears never to pray 
again except for the death of his stepfather. Then, when he 
is lying in his death agony, and his mother beseeches him to 
pray to God for himself, he cries: “*O God, I mayn’t. You 
know I mayn’t.’..... He was bound by his childish outh 
to pray first for his stepfather’s death before he could put up 
any other petition.” At the last, however, a light comes to 
him, und he dies with a prayer for mercy on his lips. This 
tale seems to us to mark the very superfluity of wantonness 
in the matter of deliberate agony-piling. 

But quite apart from the fact that the author has here 
resorted to the highly reprehensible device of exploiting 
the imaginary sufferings of children in order to play upon 
the heart-strings of his readers, he has done his fellow- 
countrymen a grave disservice by the avell-nigh continuous 
disparagement of his portraiture. Holland, if we are to 
believe Mr. Maartens, is full of Stigginses and Chadbands,— 
flabby, unwholesome, greedy bypocrites; cheating tradesmen ; 
dour and ungrateful villagers, who, “from innate humility or 
self-knowledge, dislike being called ‘good.’” Handicapped 
by this strange lack of sympathy, Mr. Maartens has been 
still further prejudiced by an unfortunate comparison, made 
in his publisher's announcement, between his handling of 
the English language and that of another foreigner who has 
adopted it as his literary medium,—Mr. Joseph Conrad. We 
readily admit that Mr. Maartens’s mastery of English is 
remarkable. But his style never rises beyond workmanlike 
efficiency, it is destitute of distinction or grace, and is often 
extremely angular. It is little short of cruelty to pit him 
against Mr. Conrad, a writer of genius whose rich, flexible, and 
eloquent diction has never suggested a foreign extraction. 





A Question of Means. By Margaret B. Cross. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Miss Cross uses a much larger canvas for her new 
volume, A Question of Means, than she employed for that delightful 
little work, “ Love and Olivia,” with which a few years ago she 
increased the gaiety of nations. A Question of Means is a more 
serious novel, and though it will interest its readers, it will 
not make them feel more cheerful. Unfortunately the copy under 





notice is very imperfect, a crucial chapter at the beginning being 
missing, and the pages being altogether so confusingly bound that 
it has been very difficult for the present writer to follow the point 
of the story. After chap. 6, however, the paging goes smoothly 
on, and a guess may be made at some of the earlier episodes. The 
serious interest of the novel centres in the married life of the 
heroine, Kose, whose husband is a man of high ethical develop- 
ment, who, perhaps necessarily, finds it hard to make his way in 
the world in the pecuniary sense. The account of Rose Ollivant’s 
struggle with her many babies and small means is both well 
conceived and well told; and the end of the book, when Rose 
feels compelled, for the sake of her children, to submit to asking 
for her husband's advancement from her old lover is written with 
considerable subtlety. The story will repay careful reading, 
though it is of a type which at this particular moment is in some 
danger of becoming commonplace. 

The Furth of His Fathers. By A. E.Jacomb. (Andrew Melrose. 
6s.)—This is a story of middle-class life lived in a town in the 
provinces. The touch of melodrama at the end is a little out of 
key with the rest of the novel, though the silent tragedy of the 
fate of old Mrs. Atkinson is fiuely conceived and executed. The 
book will leave a sensation of intense dreariness on the mind of 
its readers. It is written with considerable power, but the 
atmosphere is of well-nigh continuous gloom, and as a work of 
art it decidedly lacks the saving gift of humour, 

By Poggy 
6s.)—The tale of a marriage 


ReapaBLE Novers.—The Story of Virginia Perfect. 
Webling. (Methuen and Co. 
certainly not made in heaven; a dangerous theme treated with 
sufficient tact. — Julian Revelstone. By Justin McCarthy. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.)—An interesting and quite wholesome story on 
the “Lord of Burleigh ” lines, with variations. A Son of the 
Emperor. By Newton V. Stewart. (Methuen and Co. 68.)—A 
tale from Italian history of the first half of the thirteenth century ; 
scenes from the great drama of Pope v. Emperor. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Mr. Punch’s Pageant, 1841-1908. (Ernest Brown and Phillips 
10s. net.)—The Exhibition of original drawings, &c., to which 
this volume served as a guide is now closed. But, unlike most 
catalogues, which become waste-paper when their immediate use 
has ceased, Mr. Punch’s Pageant remains an interesting volume. 
It is, in fact, a catalogue raisonné of some six or seven hundred 
sketches which have appeared in Punch during the sixty-seven 
years of his prosperous career. Of these there are thirty-seven 
illustrations. And in it are enumerated, sometimes with 
detailed description, various other articles connected with the 
periodical. There is the famous “Round Table” at which 
contributors, literary and artistic, and proprietors have dined 
for now two-thirds of a century, with the letters which each 
new “knight” carves upon it. Those who were fortunate enough 
to see the Exhibition will prize the volume much, and those who 
failed to do so possibly still more, 


Nobler Cares. By George Hare Leonard. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Leonard here prints a paper which he 
read to the Livingstone Society in Oxford in November, 1905, 
which he has read elsewhere with sundry changes, and now gives 
in its original form. It is a very eloquent and touching appeal 
for help in social work. Perhaps the gist of it may be best given 
by a quotation:—“I most sincerely believe that God calls many 
to the service of Science, of Art, of Literature, of Affairs. The 
whole of learning’s ‘crabbed text’ has to be mastered, the world 
of beauty unfolded, the mysteries of science solved. Men are still 
wanted to serve God ‘in the State.” We are ‘called’ to these 
a eee But I believe also in a vocation to the direct 
service of our fellow men.” And it is only too possible, to take 
the illustration which Mr. Leonard himself has used, that a man 
may turn away when the call comes to him, because he has 
“ great possessions,” not of money maybe, but of art, or learning, 
or science. No one but will be better for reading this book. 

An Introduction to American Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast. 
(G. Belland Sons. 4s. 6d.)—This is a very useful volume; we 
do not know where we could find a more compendious manual of 
Of a most modest size and price, it is qualified to 
furnish a very good working knowledge of American writers 
and writings. Mr. Pancoast divides his theme into three 
sections: (1) “The Colonial Period”; (2) “The Establishinent 


of Nationality”; (3) “The Literature of the Republic,” the last 


its subject. 
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beginning with the year 1809 and coming down to the present 
time. He insists on the dependence of American literature on 
the English. But America has already her own literature. This 
will, he is sure, develop more and more. The way in which other 
regions besides the North are making themselves felt is one of 
the signs of the movement. A specially interesting chapter is 
“Literature in the South.” The New England writers—Bryant, 
Hmerson, Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, and Lowell—we all know ; 
but there is something to be profitably learnt about what has 
been done elsewhere. We warmly recommend the little volume 
to our readers. 


William Lyon Mackenzie. By Charles Lindsey. Edited by 
G. G. Lindsey. (T.C.and E. C. Jack. 21s. net.)—This volume 
is announced as belonging to the series, often mentioned with 
praise in these columns, of “ Makers of Canada.” It is not, how- 
ever, one of the twenty volumes which complete the set. The 
fifteenth in order of this series treats of the same subject, and 
is from the pen of Dr. W. D. Le Sueur, author of another volume 
(“Count Frontenac”). The title-page bears the names given 
above, but on the outside we have the name of “James L. 
Hughes.” W. L. Mackenzie headed an abortive attempt at 
rebellion in 1837. He fled to the States, but was imprisoned 
there. In 1849 he availed himself of an amnesty and returned to 
Canada. His Life was written by his son-in-law,—he died in 
1861. This work, published in 1862, now appears revised and 
enlarged by his grandson. It is a curious thing to see a “rebel” 
—he appears as both “rebel” and “ patriot” in the biography— 
among the “ Makers of Canada,” but we do not question the 
justice of the choice. It was against local misrule, not against 
Constitutional principles, that he revolted. It may well be that 
his protest, irregular as it was, worked for good. 





Twentieth-Century Impressions of Hong-kong, Shanghai, and other 
Treaty Porte of China. (Lloyd’s Greater Britain Publishing 
Company.)—This very stately volume gives us something like 
an encyclopaedia of that portion of China which is in direct 
communication with Europe. Hong-kong and Shanghai occupy 
more than three-fourths of the book. First comes an historical 
sketch of them, including the other localities treated of. Then 
we have for each of the two cities particulars as to local govern- 
ment, finance, education, the fauna and flora, trade and industries, 
religious statistics, &c. Details are given of various matters 
relating to China generally. The Treaty Ports, and other 
localities, not included in this term, but specially connected with 
Western affairs, are described. All through there is a most 
abundant supply of illustrations. 


Old London. Compiled by Walter L. McNay. (Alexander 
Moring. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have “Fifty Reproductions of 
Old Engravings Illustrative of the London of Our Ancestors.” 
Old London Bridge (with and without the houses), the Marshal- 
sea Prison, the Mansion House in 1750, the Royal Exchange 
(before the fire of 1838), the East India House (burned down in 
1862), the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, are among the vanished 
objects which are here represented. 


Women of All Nations. Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M.A., and 
N. W. Thomas, M.A. Vol. II. (Cassell and Co. 15s. net.)—The con- 
tents of this volume include the native tribes of North America, 
China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, &c., India and Ceylon, Persia, and 
Western Asia, and Europe. This last section extends to very 
little over a hundred pages, and we must confess to a certain 
sense of disappointment at the way in which it is dealt with. 
Tiere is France dismissed in some seven pages, with no very 
characteristic illustration. The British Isles have no more. 
This chapter has one coloured drawing, and it is sufficiently 
pretty; but the Scottish and Irish are most indifferently repre- 
sented. We could have spared Hairy Ainus and such folk for 
some near home specimens. It is oniy fair to say that it is a 
highiy interesting and attractive volume, and that its literary 
matter is often of considerable value. 


A Plain Guide to Investment and Finance. By T. E. Young, B.A. 
(Macdonald and Evans. 5s.)—Mr. Evans is the most cautious of 
guides. Practically he says: “Keep to gilt-edged securities.” 
He dissuades even against the harmless flutter of an “ ordinary ” 
share, for ordinary shares do not please him, even in railways. 
Still, it is well to be on the safe side, especially when you are 
undertaking the responsibility of advising other people. The 
securities of foreign and Colonial Governments, if they have 
respectable antecedents; municipal bonds, if the town has a good 
record; the debenture stocks of railways, &c.,—these are the 
investments which he recommends. He also counsels division of 
capital. Let the baskets in which you put your eggs be not only 








sound, but many in number. Everywhere Mr. Young writes with 
precision and clearness, and he contrives to give something of g 
literary touch to what he says, even on a prosaic subject, Hy» 
advises against Consols, because, he says, they fluctuate with 
political events. But is not this true of all securities ? 


That Rock-Garden of Ours. By F. Edward Hulme. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—This should meet with a welcome from 
many amateurs. A rock-garden is a possession that is possible 
where space is limited. You may make it a very fine thing 
indeed if circumstances favour; but even with narrow means it 
may be well worth having. As to the making, and what is mor 
important, the replenishing, Professor Hulme has much to tel] 
us. We cannot help feeling a certain dislike for the “enthusiast 
who takes the train for a few miles out into the country and arms 
himself with a trowel and an old biscuit-box.” He does not go 
into “some desolate saltmarsh” and carry away “one plant of 
thrift from the hundreds that surround it”; he goes into a half. 
suburban lane and carries away the last primrose root. 


Brofessions for Girls. By T. W. Berry. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is a very useful summary of the occupations 
by which women may make a livelihood. The author writes on 
some subjects from his own knowledge, and in others follows 
excellent authorities. But where has he learnt that “the old 
days when the farmers kept fowls are gone, and now fowls are 
made to keep the farmer”? A poultry farm is, to say the least, 
a very hazardous speculation, but the fowls that have the run of 
a farm, if intelligently looked after, may increase its profits. No; 
the “old days” are not gone. 


Chatterton, By Alfred de Vigny. Edited by E. Lauvriére, 
D.-és-L. (The Clarendon Press. 3s, net.)—This volume belongs 
to the “Oxford Higher French Series,” meant, we suppose, for 
the use of schools and Colleges. A better choice might have been 
made than de Vigny’s drama. We can quite understand that its 
success on the stage may have been assisted by the introduction 
of Kitty Bell, a young married woman who falls in love with 
Chatterton and drops dead upon his corpse, while “le Quaker,” 
“ vieillard de quatre-vingt ans,” cries “ Dans ton sein, Seigneur, 
recois ces deux martyrs”; that the contrast of Kitty Bell’s 
husband, a John Bull of the French type, “rouge de visage, 
gonflé d’ale, de porter, et de roast beef,” was effective; and that 
the triumph was completed by the introduction of Lord Beckford, 
“ vieillard, riche, important,” with his “collier de lord maire au 
cou.” But these things do not impress the average English 
student, and Dr. Lauvriére’s instructive account of the author 
might have been used to better advantage. 


Timber. By J. R. Battenden. (A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 
—This is one of the “ Westminster” series of handbooks on 
practical subjects. It is too technical for detailed review, but we 
may mention that it may be consulted on the question of afforesta- 
tion. The author is to be reckoned among the supporters of 
the scheme put forward in the Report of the Government 
Commission. 


Aerial Warfare. By R. P. Hearne. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—In this volume, which comes with a recommendatory introdue- 
tion from Sir Hiram Maxim, we have a summary of the past of 
aerial navigation and an account of its present condition. The 
author believes in the revolution which inventions made or in 
process of making will bring about in the warfare of the future, 
and we commend his book to the attention of our readers. 


The Workman’s Compensation Act. By V. R. Aronson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 165s. net.)—This is an exhaustive examination of 
the Act. Provision has been made for serving the purpose of the 
lay as well as of the professional reader; there is a complete 
examination of the Act, a summary of cases, Xe. 


Joseph Cowen’s Speeches. Revised by his Daughter, (Long- 
mans and Co, 2s, 6d. net.)—The subjects of these speeches are 
the Near East, foreign and Imperial affairs, and the British 
Empire. Weare glad to see their publication. Thereare, indeed, 
some things in them from which we differ, but they are the 
eloquent utterances of a single-minded man. Politicians who 
cannot get on with their party, and change their standpoint, are 
often inconvenient people, but they are also often enlightening. 
We are glad to see that, “later on, a biography and complete 
edition of Joseph Cowen’s speeches will appear.” 


New Zealand Oficial Year-Book. Prepared by E. J. Von 
Dordelszen. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This volume is full, 
as may be supposed, of interesting information. ‘The popu 
lation on December 31st, 1907, was 929,484, showing an increase 
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over 1906 of 20,758, of which 5,730 were immigrants. The excess 
of males was about 56,000. The Maori population was 47,731. The 
revenue for 1908 was £9,063,989, of which rather more than a 
half came from taxation, the chief item in “other sources” 
being £2,765,395 from railways. This gives rather more than £5 

r head in taxes. The public Debt was £63,524,961, but of this 
£21,271,000 was for railways. The Debt of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland was at the same time £708,975,866, the population 
being, with allowance for increase on the Census of 1901, about 
43,000,000. This works out at about £45 per head of Debt in New 
Zealand, and £17 in the United Kingdom; but the ability to pay 
js quite another matter. The savings-banks total in New Zealand 
js £12,685,068, or about £13 per head; here it is £209,653,672, or 
between £4 and £5 per head. The political arrangements, the 
civil administration, the physical features of the island, its 
agriculture, mines, &c., are duly noticed, and there is a sketch 
of its history. 

The Tomb of Siphtah. By G. Maspero and Others. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 42s. net.)—This volume records the latest 
discovery in Mr. Theodore M. Davis’s excavations. Not much is 
known for certain about Siphtah and his Queen Tauosrit. The 
latter appears to have inherited a claim to the throne, which she 
shared with her first husband, Siphtah, and Setui II. Their reign 
seems to have come after the Eighteenth Dynasty. But the tombs 
found in the course of the excavations yielded some very curious 
and valuable results, which are fully described here. 





New Eprrions.—Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. Abridged 
and Edited by the Rev. Edgar Sanderson. With Introduction by 
Roger Ingpen. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Edgar 
Sanderson did in his time a vast amount of literary work in what 
we may call the educational line. This was his latest labour—he 
died on December 31st, 1907—and not the least valuable of his 
works. Of course, any one who has time to read Carlyle himself 
should do so; but time is short, there is much to b> got through, 
and Mr. Sanderson’s manageable volume will be fouud useful. —— 
A History of Jamaica from its Discovery to 1872. By W. J. 
Gardner. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a republica- 
tion of a book written in 1872. The author was an Independent 
minister in the island, a man of considerable ability, and a very 
useful citizen, whose career was brought to a premature end 
by his death some two years after the first appearance of this 
work, 
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hanced by this recent Patented Invention. The melody is made by its 


use to predominate over the accompauiment, and each note in 
central or inspired part of the composition given its full value, 


The PHRASING LEVER, $s, marrellous device coe, 


trolling every variation 
tempo, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the techn 
intelectual, and emotional demands of the most simple or diffic 
music, admitting of rhythmic variations which give tinction 
impart individuality to the performance. 
The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pré- 
eminent Piayer-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringi out 
the beauties of any melody at will, and the DIAPHRAGM PNEU Ics, 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
case. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
removed from the Piauo ina moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, ft 
contains all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme, 


Kindly call or write for Ilustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
OPENING OF NEW WARD FOR CHILDREN 


BY 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, at 3.30 p.m. 
Presentation of Purses containing not less than £5 each. 
£1,000 NEEDED. 
Contributions to be announced at the Opening Ceremony are earnestly invited. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 








ROYAL | THM LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
INSURANCE THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 


FIRE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY, 


‘oeSay rine. | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,293,499. 
HAMPTON §S 


NExT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-uphoistering 


| Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 








Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
History of the Bank of England, 8vo.......(P. S. King) net 10/6 


Augen &. , Ireland under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum, 
eqnenen eoampenanoens ngmans) net 28/0 


2 vals. Lo 
a Os )and ‘Archibald (RB. G.), Review of Some of the Becent Ad Advances 
cpsanoe cengees senpees egnnses opeceosconeaso sen (Bailliére) net 10/6 


Andréadés ny) 





Medicine, 4to 
Balfour mar ta) Third Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, 4to 
(Baillitre) net 21/0 
ates (J.), The Bruce, cr 8V0.........cssseee seesseneeeseees sence eashend (Black) net 5/0 





(Longmans) net 7/¢ 


Bigg (C.), The S ~~ of Christ in Common Life, 8vo 
..(Longmans) net 3/0 


Brett (J.), =? ivine Friendship, cr 8V0..........0++0++ 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


(ese wase EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for =~ Ay a ‘MASTER for General Form subjecta, 
Graduate preferred, Sa lary £110, rising by annual increments of £5 to 2150, 
Apply on or before Saturday, 27th instant, to the HEAD-MASTER, Count 
School, Redruth. F. B. PASOOE, Secretary.” 

Education Office, Truro, 5th February, 1909. 











Brew: ¢ J.), Sermons, 3 Vols CF BVO cissssesererereeees "(Home Words) each 2/6 
—- 4 ). Kineaid’s Battery, cr 8vo........ .(Hodder & S ) 60 
ke (B. N.), Diana of the Swamp, cr ec ee APs (Harper) 6/0 

(E. ) ares ae Hill Hassall, Physician and oy Sstecsion 
Pe ..(Bailliére) net 7/6 
Clayton (é. G. me ndium of Food. Microscopy. 80... ~ve(Bailligxe) net 10/6 
Somes (4. A. P. )» Polk tical Annals of Canada, 8vo ............... (S. Paul) net 10/6 


impkin) net 5/0 


Datta (R.). Echoes f rom East and West, cr 8vo ..... (Ss 
_— ny & Elder) net 4/6 


Dixon (R. W.), Poems: a Selection. 12mo. ae 
Fyvie (J. ), y Queens of the Geérgian Bra, 8 seseeee(Methuen) net 12/6 
Galsworthy (J.), Fraternity, cr 8vo .... (Heinemann) 6/@ 
Gayley (C. M. i)» Plays of Our Forefathers, 8v0....... "(Chatto & Windus) net 12/6 
George (W. L.). Labour and Housing at Port — (Alston Rivers) net 3/6 
Green (E. E.), The City of the Golden Gate, cr 8vo .. .(S. Paul) 6/0 
Grey (Z.), The Last of the Plainsmen, 8vo ...........+ ( Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 
weiter}. . E.), The King’s Cause, cr 8vo ..., Re» 6/0 
ate to Riches, cr 8V0,.......++0++ ae Ww. sane} 
H ‘Monica (The), cr 8vo ..... ..(Collier) net 5/0 
Hitchcock (F. R. M.), The Midland ‘Septs ‘and the Pale .. “(Sealy & Bryers) 3/6 
eaeeen (A. L.), Letters from a Settlement, cr 8vo .......... (E. Arnold) net 4/6 
Ingleby (H.), Wenceslaus and Sabra: a Poem, cr 8vo .......... (K. Paul) net 2/6 
—— (A, H.), The Age of the Enli, btened Despot, 1660-1789 (Methuen) 2/6 
dehame (B. C.), Light and Shade, and other Poems ...(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
ucas ‘SC C. P.), A History of Canada, 1763-1812, 8vo (Clare ndon Press) net 12/6 
MacNutt (F. A.), Bartholomew De Las Casas: his —_ Lease Se yo net 15/0 





















‘Mayne ( obn), Journal, | ae ecccocequponsassoccososccecess coseses (Lane) net 12/6 

Morrison (A.), Green Ginger, cr 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 6/¢ 

“Napier (R.), The Heart of a Gypsy, cr 8vo......... ..(Duckwerth) 6/0 

Nesbit (E.), ’ Dai ne in Fitzroy Street, cr 8V0...........-.ccccsscosseseeee (G. Alten) 6/0 

Oppenheimer er (. 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/6 

, General Lee, Man and Soldier, cr pate seeee(T W. Laurie) net 6/0 

Perrin min (A ) pdolatry, taint aieeinien ee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

Pri ant’s Theory of Knowiedge, Svo (Clarendon Press) net 6/6 

uarter Sessions, Seize enere &c., by Various Writers (Simpkin) net 2/6 

(W. H. V.), The Moral System of Dante's Inferno, 80 

..(J. Baker) net 4/0 

Robinson ir 3, andel a his Orbit, —~ (Sherratt & Hinghes) net 5/0 
Beienobos (C) wes: "History of "Contenn 

_ 








Magnay (Sir , A Poached Peerage, cr 8vo..... we (W ard & Lock) 6/0 
Murray (D. C.), His Father’s Honour, ‘cr 8v0 .. (Ward & Leck) 6/0 
), Criminal Responsibility of Lunatics, 8v0 

oe ee e SE Es GF DUD caccncncncccneconcncveneccesgescoscess (Methuen) 6/0 
Payehopat ological Researches, by Boris Sidis, 8vo..............- .(Rider) net 8/6 
(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 

Rickards (8S. Y, Handel an Music, cr 8vo ........ 
: (E. Arnold) 6/0 

)and tanced = 


rary Civilization ‘Bro... (Unwin) net 5/0 
ea econ 


), The New Latin Delectns, Part IL., 
ome .(H . Marshall) 26 
Treatise on Zoology : Part ‘Vit. Crusta: a, by ‘W.T Caiman.. (Black) net 15/0 
Fa (W.), Pre-Tractarian Oxford, od penesees 
Upton {er -), Pi oqny the Daughter, cr 8vo. 
oe 
itary Thornton, cr 8vo . 


scene & Elder) net 7/6 
nengeste (Cassell) 6/0 
4 4 in Music, 12mo . (S. Paul) net 3/6 
Wales & ) Fresco Painting : ‘its Art and ( 
Watson (F. 8.) and Cunningham (J. H. IZ on ee an 
Genito-Urinary System, 2 vols. roy 8vo... 














opvesed (Long) 6/0 

‘an & Hall) net 10/6 
Surgery of the 

H. Kimpton) net 63/0 




















HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., | FOR SALE & TO LET. 


Tt PRINCIPALS OF "PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
MOUNT ARLINGTON, HINDHEAD, FOR SALE. 





Very attractive premises specially built for and ones as a First-Class 
vate Preparatory School, a little over an hour’s run from town, at which a 
Private School has been carried on up to the end of the year 1908, together 
with all the rights of carrying on the School enjoyed by the late Proprietors. 
The School and premises occupy an ideal situation 700 feet above sea level, 
surrounded by pine forests au a bracing and healthy locality, much recom- 
mended by the medical profession. The residence, which is modern and built 
of brick and tile, and lighted throughout by electricity, affords accommoda- 
tion for 50 Boarders and contains Dining Hall, 4 Classrooms, 5 Dormitories, 
Gymnasium, Steventes’s Shop, in addition to the private house for the Head- 
ter, con! 4 Reception and 10 rooms, aud which communicates 
with the School. There are grounds of 8} acres for cricket and football, and 
golf links within easy walking distance. Very fine stables, with accommodation 
above for 5 or 6 servants, The premises are two miles from a station on 
the L, and S. W. Railway (Main Line) and one mile from a Church, and are 
proached by a nice j.odge, which affords accommodation for some of the 
Masters. The soil is sand and gravel, the drainage excellent, and the 
supply from the Wey Valley. A premium of £200 for improvements and a 
rental of £450 per annum will be accepted for the next three years, when the 
freehold property must be = urchased for the sum of £12,000, only £3,000 of 
which need be paid down. The school furniture and fixtures, valued at about 
£2450, would be sold with the property, or possibly arrangements might be 
male for sub-letting the premises.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHUTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 153-162 Oxford 
Street, Tendon, W., at whose offices photographs of the premises may be seen, 


WN OUNY ARLINGTON, HINDHEAD. 
FOR SALE. 


Very exceptional SCHOOL PREMISES. specially built for and equipped as 
a first-class Private Preparatory School not far from London (at which a 
Private School has been carried on up to the end of the year 1908), togetier 
with all the rights of carrying on the School enjoyed by the late Proprietors. 
A fine house, built for School purposes, containing every modern couvenience, 
and standing on gravel soil, with very good drainage and water-supply. The 
house is a very attractive om, containing accommodation for 45 Boarders and 
ample rooms for School purposes, Lavatories, Matron’s-room, Sick-room, 
&c. A Private House with 9 Bedrooms and 8 Sitting-rooms communicates 
with the School premises. The house, which is sheltered from the north- 
east by belts of trees, stands in grounds of about 8} acres, including 
Cricket and Football Grounds, and is approached through an Entrance Lodge, 
It is within 2 miles of the station. To be let on Lease at £450 per annum 
under contract to purchase within 3} years for £12,000, of which £9,000 could 
remain on mortgage. A premium of £200 for improvements required. These 
terms are exceptionally favourable considering the excellence of the premises. 
The School furniture and fittings, which would be sold with the house, are 
worth @ egoniwesel £450.—For — a apply to GABBITAS, 
THBING & 0., 36 ville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


“ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 
TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sitting- 

room, Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath, Good Restaurant in Building.—* P.,’’ 
90 Holland k Avenue, W. 




















ResgvrEsE, ASSISTANT LADY SECRETARY— 
Secretarial training or experience essential; also University Degree, 
or Cambridge or Oxford equivalent. Salary £100, non-resident in London. 
—_ - to am iw peotation; good goceersn, State full particulars of 
choo! an ollege ucation, © rience, a tter 
2°U.W.T.. 66 Blandford Street, London, W. eaedied “ve 


ANTED, to take charge at Easter, if possible, HEAD. 
MASTER for Bishop's College School, Lennoxville, Quebec, 

Church of England Resident School for Boys. Accommodation for 100 

aptly in bs od ee eae = Foil taformat ee ‘uaranteed for 

wo years; ma: crease —Full information supp! v. Profesgor 

WHITNEY. S Adams Road, Cambri . 


A SSISTANT-MASTER REQUIRED for large and 

important Preparatory School in the North. ng and General 
subjects. Games. increasing. mr oy essrs, TRUMAN and 
ENIGHTLEY, Lta., Educational Agents, 158-162 47 eee Street, London, W, 


HE RECTOR of ST. ANNE'S, SOHO, RECOMMENDS 

a LADY experienced as SECRETARY to CLERGYMAN, and to assist 

in the work of a Parish. Shorthand, typist, trained nurse, musical, London 
preferred.—Apply RECTOR, 28 Soho Square, W. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good and No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 soma—deaie by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingham. 


OROUGH SURVEYOR AND WATER ENGINEER 


























having important Sewage Disposal and Water Supply Works now in 

ve. has VACANCY for Anil E PUPIL,—Apply Box 299, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ST ANDREWS aR FOB GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(st ey sT gp —For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St ed eminently suitsble for children 





from India and the = aa special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a fuorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life —_ = sical 
training. eee and School List on applicauon to the HEAD. TRESS, 

St. Katharines ve, St Andrews. 


F ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by yy me 
ou 





of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Sy is.—For Pr and iuforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss BE. LA WRENGE, 
HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, 24 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field. L: staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exbibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6rx TO MAY 4rm, 1909. 
S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 




















With Title of L.L.A. 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to 1udividual development. 


ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, receives 
a few Girls requiring SPECIAL SUBJECTS, LECTURES, CONCERTS, aud 
SIGHT-SEEING. Preparation for foreign travel. Home comiforts.— 
ELLEN FARNELL, 18 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.— Boardiug-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from acme. Head-Mistress, Miss VY NER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telepbone: 381 Liscard. 


"EBS FL BL DD, 8.2 2 OO -B~ 
Head-Mistress, Miss F, YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Stude&t Girton College; 
Seuior of St. Leonards Se hool, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


(yranee SCHOOL, HERTS. 

















WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, , tennis-courts, field for games. 
—Miss HILDA 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapitl individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street. London, S.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freuch- 

man. Gardenmg, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.HS. See Prospectus, 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resi lent Speciulists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Mise HEATH-JONES, Historical Ivipos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


Sst - & r 
YT MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
° Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL || #te..§ 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar ool, Leeds, an rincipal o' 
a Entiat the Cambridge Training College). 
(Ql) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
tbe Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, aud the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. é 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 Gs. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


shia alleiiats 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High aud lealthy situation 
pear the Downs, ‘Tennis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium. 
Kotire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


[Akaroa HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 








HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

$n modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils ee for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
cieel ealthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &c. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited: 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
te of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmiagham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BEEKESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swiimminug. Feucing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for iv all branches c! education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt, Hon, HU. J. Gladstone, M.?., Hon, aud Rev, 
z. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road. Bedford. Felnsiyal, Miss STANSFKLD. Studeuts 
are trained iv this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swelish System, Massage, Auatumy, Plysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Uockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for al! branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Mygieuic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedia] Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B8.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sex-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acyuiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Ceacher for Physical Traiving; Special Terms for 
Manisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


EWNHAM . QGAMBRIL 

















COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. — TWO 
SCHOLABSHIPS, one for Classics and one for Modern Languages, 
are OFFERED in MARCH, each of £50 a year for three years, Other 
Scholarships are offered on the results of the Cambridge Hieber Local 
Examination in Juve.—Particulars can be obtained from the PRINCI PAL. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


Aceon. sit. —Pe SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
S 








BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUITILL and Mademoiselle 
SEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, March 4th. 











GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
hool: Westholme, Hunstauton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, aud espe- 
Cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HREWSBURY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 


EXAMINATION will be IIELD at Shrewsbury on MARCH 9th and 
10th for two Scholarships of £70 year, and also for several House Scholar- 
ships of £30 and £40 a year.—Application for Entrance Forms to be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER by March 2nd. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

J ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2th, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





























LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, anil 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Chfton College; Bristol. 
,ASTBOURNE COLL BG EB, 
4 Presidleut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. WHead-Master—Rev. 
¥. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings. racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitious for Sous of Officers and Slergy. Scmotansures oy. Marcu 18th, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 
JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., qwith- 
out Extra Fee. JUNLOB SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Seieuce 
Baild:ugs. Five Bourding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School. quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sgt te VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 















WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTIUWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swinaming bath, fives courts, rifle range, Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Ollicers aud Clergymev.—Appwy HBAD-MASTER, 


‘Ty PPINGHAM al 





SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION. will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and 3ist March and Ist April, 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS —viz., Two: or Three of £70 per 
annum; Two of £50 per aunum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March. 


AKHAM 





SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2np & Srp, 





_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


K ELsSs T E D . CG Bm &. @ ds 
ARMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST, DECEMBER, 1908. 
ist, C . & KING 


, & 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begius March 
16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex, : 


} og oe COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical anil Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply GURSAR. Ensom Collece 


NTEVENAGE SCHVUOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healyhy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, iu new and 

excellently equipped buildings. LKxtensive playing fields, Lil ral diet. 
Moderate fees. -lilustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKiNLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
| Fh Fete = = ®- COLLEGE, 

A SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 

Warden, Kev. W W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 












j PRCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 11th, 1909, 
will be competed for on July Ist, 2nd, and 38rd. An ORDINARY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at 1.30 on Weduesday, March 3lst, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, . 

The Board of Goveruors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MAST#&R. 


y ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900, 
Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
immediate connection with the present School will be opened in May.— 
Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne, 


N R. ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxoui. (Honours). 
i PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
and personal atteution, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Public Schools 
Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide experi- 
ence. Exceptional advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application. 









































GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shootiug taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 











FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Teand> Cookery {skilled chef) and of Dressuakings 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Uoliday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


P4Ris. Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Frenoh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
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leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
5 oy healthy situation, & bath, Fomntgy 2 ; Freneh lessons, music or others 
if mage, ma Moderate terms. Highest references 
given aad required. MUGREL, 521 52 Rue Sablonvitle, Noullly. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoupsrr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
some. niet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Se quest cet toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
‘erms (inc instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 

HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Large house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. Outdoor life and many excursions, Pupils can remain 
during the helidays, Limited number — taken.—. Apply for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Friulein A. BERNHARDT. 


Caco FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 














HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games, Iustruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, ph siology, hygiene, aualysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 





x 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for wore than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN a KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain -_ on the Continent, many of which they have 


ws 
A GUL ‘0 SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
fe particulars of over 1,000 schools, &e., will be sent to parents, post- 
sixpence, 
Address : -iedueation Department, 158 to 162 Oxfogi Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENOY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work bes THOUT Tae baa COST. All fees have therefore been 

m the LOWEST BASIS to cover the workiug expenses. 
“Roum for yp arate ca 1l a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTOR S in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pl to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


dea of the fees to be 
PATON’S gh aaa  SomCES AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 














red cloth, 1s. 6d t-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Iilustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 





OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools {rors and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and + ig og .~——) “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd, 8. Nicwot, M.A. (Cautab.), aud W. W. 
Browns, M.A. (Oxon. ‘, Si7 100A DILLY, W. ’Phone : 1567 Gerrarp. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of oat wo — or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.— t of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,B. J. BHEVOR.M. A. i2Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 














RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars. =) AL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar pane, 5 Cone Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 ( 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy Bae 4 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massa; 
and Electricity, Resideut physician (M.D.) 


INTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted. 

Three and three-quarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular foom Miss JONES, 

Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

i ical aud Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

Street East, Liverpool. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

w, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Portiand. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited, Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


©. SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 























LL 


bat ae ig OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 9a, 
1,000 werds; carbons 3d, per 1,000. Toupee and German type: msi 
YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary wo ~ 4 gyre Terms, 10d. per 1,000 ama No manifolding, 


—Miss NICHOLSON. 18 Lloyd Square, London, 


)\ XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bo ught 
for Cash. Best value sent for yraeee, or offers made. (Reference Capral 
s 





Is. per 1,000. Translations. Duplicating, 3s. per. ~~ copies 
1,000 co Best work, y and p —¢. W Qe lie 
Road, ew Cross, S.E. 








ayd Counties Bank.)—B. D. and FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 18%3. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASs, 
ss Me ay NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &. 
oon given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens 
Law, SOU LSE and COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station), 


W Piss MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
be A best quality ev guppliod, w weekly or fortnightly Ctiveriee undertaken, 
an carriage usumers ¥ partic: 

sta - ped eurelowe -BRANAS POULTRY VARUS. Liandrillo Mermecd ae 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, mana. 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List aud Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. rt — 1899. 
, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by pve) Meee 
firm in the World.—B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Stinet 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persous wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, imstead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, ing 3 ad return, or * offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED ot 
ANS | reer thereon by the oe BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


\ 7 USIC BY MAIL. —We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Fore: st-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO 3c OOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cs ambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 





























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE RMS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union. 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
29 93.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGLBERS, and MARSEILL ES. February ‘18th to Mareh 2nd, 
£26 5s.- eee AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 
March 4th to April 5th. 


Full particulars from Dr. H. S. LU NN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 








ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE. Scenery. Sea Bathi all year. Passages and Rooms 
booked and all information free from— 





___ CANARY , AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ISS BISHOP’S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES. 
Italy, March 3rd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 
Florence, Venice. Enroute, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Medimval Chateaur 
of Touraine, April 16th. The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, aud Salzkammergut, 
June. Holland, Aug. Incl. terms. Refs, exchanged. - 57'St. George's Ba. Miibere. 


ERROCARRILES NAOCIONALES DE MEXICO, 
(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO.) 


Office of Assistant: Secretary: 
Broad Street, New York City, 
29th January, 1909, 











DIVIDEND No. 2, 
The Board of Directors of this Company at a Meeting held to declared 
a semi-annual dividend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) on its FIRST PREFERRED 
SHARES for the six months ending 3lst December, 1908, PAYABLE ON THE 
lst DAY OF MARCH, 1909, to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, February 17th, 1909, on the presentation of the Temporary 
Certificates for the notation of payment of such dividend, 

E. E. BASHFORD, Assistant-Secretary. 





READJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 


| meh CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Lr, 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing— 

NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO PREFERRED STOCK. 
Referring to the above notice, holders of the above-mentioned Deposit 
Receipts upon pomensien and surrender of the same at the office of any of 


the London De ries, viz. :— 
J. — SCHRODER & co., SPEYER eens, 
erg Street, E.C., E.Cy 
GLYN, watts, URRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVERE EIN, 
67 Lombard Street, E.C. 43 Lothbury, E. C., 
on and after Ist March, 1909, will be entitled to receive :— 
(a) Engraved Certificates for the number of Shares of First Preferred 
Stock of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico (National Railways vf 
Mexico) te which they are entitled under the above-mentioned Pian of 
Readjustment and Union, such Certificates carrying dividend coupen 
No. 3 and all subsequent dividend co agene and 
(b) The amount of the dividend (No. 2) on said Shares referred to ia 
the above Notice. 
sit oe) a be left three clear days for examination. 

Deted February 12th, 1909. 
Kuan, Ady z Co., 
LapenburG, THatmana & Co., 
Srerez BRoruess, 


Srrrer & Co. 
HaLieargten ‘kaCo., 
Baxx rir Haype. 
unD LypvusTRIE, 
Berirver HasDELSGESELLSCuUAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers, 





the COBRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 61.; or the ENG H- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 





Due notice will be given by advertisement when the remainder of ‘the new 
securities are ready to be giveu out against London Deposit receipts, 
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Ehrmann Brothers’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE 





21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 


09/6 


With an allowance of 6d. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and 
1/- per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 





At the 
unprecedented 
low price of 


per Dozen. 





In pursuance of our policy to place the public in 
possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 
reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice. 


Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 


This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 





Wine of so well known a Brand and so fine a 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 
at about 84/- per dozen, 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 
opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 





ORDER FORM. 





tere 0Z. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann | 
Bottles per doz. 59/6 
sereueeeeeeeeOZ. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, } 

#-Bottles per 24/2 65,6 | 

Cheque enclosed £ 

8. 
Le a LET ee LEN ET 
NID i sntustnsiinast cngateeiiinicatiniinlaananinaaieaie 
IND conden camiadeemsdenaiieaataaameeiin 
To 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Publishers of the “Pink List,” giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of all notable Brands. 








THE GOUT OF MIDDLE ACE. 


The Problem of the Man of 40. 

Why is it that some of the worst cases of gouty ailments 
occur at middle age? Why is it that the man of 40 or 50 
years, who, having led an active life, decides to spend the rest 
of his days more indulgently, is almost immediately beset 
with goutiness, and his anticipated enjoyment of leisure 
entirely spoilt ? 

The reason in all such cases is that the gouty habit bas been 
allowed to gain possession of the system in earlier life. The 
inevitable consequence of this is that all parts of the body 
have become thoroughly impregnated with the root cause of 
gouty ailments, uric acid, and that when the less active life 
is entered upon, and the vitality of youth is no longer present, 
the uric acid has every opportunity of depositing in various 
parts of the system the irritant substances which cause 
gouty pain. 

In every case these attacks of middle-age gout could have 
been avoided if the system had been kept clear of uric acid 
when the gouty habit first gave warning of its presence. This 
warning may have been given by various symptoms, such as 
flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain, and fulness after meals, 
and the usual signs of a sluggish liver, or these dyspeptic 
symptoms were perhaps attended or followed by occasional 
attacks of dull aches or pains in various parts of the body, 
with stiffness and inflammation of joints and muscles, 
especially during wet or changeable weather, or when the 
gouty subject had been exposed to damp or cold for any 
length of time, or subjected to over-exertion, a strain, or 
injury. Such signs always indicate a growing goutiness of 
the system. 

SIGNS OF GROWING GOUTINESS. 

In many cases, as the gouty habit gains a stronger hold 
upon the system, small nodules appear under the skin, 
generally on the outer rim of the ear or upon the eyelids, 
while attendant symptoms are irritation between the fingers 
and in the palms and a burning sensation on the skin with or 
without redness. 

The gouty habit of the system can never be put a stop to 
and the menace of gouty ailments removed or existing attacks 
relieved unless the system is cleared of uric acid deposits 
and kept free by the aid of a rational uric acid solvent and 
eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop's Vuralettes not only possess the power to check the 
excessive formation and retention in the system of uric acid, 
and thereby ward off the attacks to which every gouty subject 
is liable who fails to keep the gouty habit in strict subjection, 
but they also are of equal benefit to the unfortunate sufferer 
who, having failed to appreciate the meaning of the premonitory 
symptoms of the gouty tendency, has permitted the habit to 
develop into any of the graver forms of the complaint. In 
this latter case Bishop’s Varalettes have the power to rid the 
system entirely of old accumulations of uric acid wherever 
they may be situated, and thus to bring relief from the pain, 
inflammation, stiffness, swelling, and other forms of suffering 
which gout entails. 

Not only gout itself, but all the painful allied disorders or 
uric acid ailments call for the use of Bishop's Varalettes. 
‘These gouty ailments are Rheumatic Gout, Gouty Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Stone, Gravel, and Suppressed 
Gout—all of which are relieved and prevented by Bishop's 
Varalettes. There is absoutely no other remedy which has 
the essential action of Bishop's Varalettes. 

A LITTLE BOOK ON GOUT. 

Every gouty subject, no matter what form of gout he or 
she may suffer from or what stage the ailment may have 
reached, will be well repaid for sending to Alfred Bishop 
(Limited), Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), of 48 
Spelman Street, London, N.E., for a copy of their booklet 
describing gouty ailments, and clearly explaining how Bishop's 
Varalettes act as a preventive and remedy for this very pre- 
vilent series of complaints. An authoritative wy! or all 
gouty people is included. Please ask for Booklet Y, anda 
copy will be sent to you post-free. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are effervescent, and dissolve imme- 
diately. They may be taken in any beverage, but preferably 
in plain or aerated water. They are sold by all chemists in 
Is. vials, 2s. bottles, and 5s. cases, the last being the 25 days’ 
treatment. They may also be had direct from the makers, 
whose address is given above. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


*Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
he well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases; and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
. SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the. 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUII 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 

Prepared only by J. CO. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 


Dr. J: Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


WINTER CRUISES 


To 
SUNNY CLIMES, 
FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
BY CUNARD STEAMERS 


To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 


‘Carpathia’ aud ‘Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool on 16th February 
and Srd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
maguificent ships, ‘Oaronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ 

Apply to Cuvard Line, Liverpool; London, 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 
29-30 Cockspur Street, S.W.; or Paris, 2 bis Rue Scribe. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


S.E, 














SPECIAL TOURS, FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 





ee 


Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO, 


PACKETS of 10 & 20. 
BOXES of 50 & 100. 


Mauufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tus Imperiat Tosacco Co. (or Great Britain anD IRELayp), Lrurrep, 





es 


Ina smoking-room you will frequently 
see nine men out of ten all smoking 
different brands of Cigarettes. Usually. you 
hear, “Try mine, old man.” “ Thanks.” 
Not so with the man who has in his case 
Lockyer’s ‘Palm Brand” Cigareites, 
He knows he has the best and keeps to it. 
The other nine also would if they tried 
them. They would see the little difference 
in the high-class Virginia Tobacco and 
hand-made “Palm Brand” Cigarette over 
any other. All Tobacconists sell Lockyer’s 
“Paim Brand” Cigarettes, 10 for 
6d., 20 for Is., 100 for §s. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE, 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 


I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. <in, 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Secd and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, 
BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO.,, 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 
A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 mouths. From $ to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





8.E. 
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SIR, ISAAC PITMAN § SONS’ NEW BOOKS 





_—_—— 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIKE. 
By Sir Charles Santley. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 15 Illustrations, 


16s. net. 

“The veteran singer revels volubly, never verbosely, in a thousand 

and one delightful reminiscences brought, haphazard, from a re- 

tentive and sensitive memory."’—Observer. 

“ Interesting......amusing instructive eminently individual 

sparkling recollections......fresh and vivid......entertaining.”” 
—Laverjool Courier. 





—_ 


SECOND IMPRESSIONS OF 
TWO NEW Gi/- NOVELS. 


A FRIAR OBSERVANT. 
By Frances M. Brookfield 


(Author of “My Lord of Essex”). 


“It gives a thoroughly interesting picture of one aspect of the 
sixteenth century, and the state of chaos an‘l general license which 
the example of Henry, VIII. and his matrimonial variations caused 
in all civilised lands. The author is evidently whole-heartedly on 
the side of the ‘faith of our fathers,’ and her undercurrent of 
synipathy and appreciation of its beauty deepens the charm of her 
book. The Friar Earl who purports to write it is a character of 
exquisite simplicity and courage; and the whole story is high in 
tone without being high-flowa ia the working out.” —Observer. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. 
By L. M. Montgomery. 


“Among charming studies of girl-life. Miss L. M. Montgomery's 
creation of Anne Shirley will take a high place We have not read 
many pages before she wins her way to our hearts......We are 
entranced, lifted out of our surroundings, and live in these bright 
human pages......We heartily recommend this book to old and 
young, feeling sure that they will revel in it quite uncommonly 
thoroughly interesting from the first page to the last.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





A MUCH-DISCUSSED BOOK. 


NONCONFORMITY AND 


POLITICS. 


By a Nonconformist Minister. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ We have here a powerful, earnest, eloquent appeal, written under 
the evident conviction of a great cause; a reasoned, lucid argument 
set forth with masterly skill, and in the presence of a sort of 
mystical fire which ‘makes the language glow in every way a 
serious and a notable work." —Daily News. 


FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. 


By E. Harrison Barker. 


In imperial 16mo, cloti gilt, gilt top, with 32 Full-page 
Plate Illustrations, 6s. net. 

“A most useful and welcome book,” says the Daily Telegraph, 
“which will give people who have not lived in France nor followed 
French affairs a very good idea of the country as it is to-day.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR ISAAC 
PITMAN. 
By Alfred Baker. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with about 50 
Illustrations, including Photogravures, 7s. 6d. 


“It is well done. We see Sir Isaac as he was. Everybody who met 
him will agree that the author has been just to the character and 
work of Sir Isaac Pitman, and will put down the book with a keen 
sense of satisfaction. It is a telling record of the life-work of a man 
who had a full measure of that genius which is infinite capacity for 
taking pains.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


THE PRACTICAL WISDOM 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


J. St. Loe Strachey. 


In demy 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


“We appreciate the issue eannot fail to have a great effect 
upon people's lives. Each section contains various passages of 
the Bible bearing on politics, government, domestic life, frien- 
ship, &c. The selections have been well made, and most wisely 
include passages from the books of the second canon as well as 
from the rest’of the Bible.""—Church Times. 

“We have nothing but praise for the judicious choice of the 
selections, and Mr. Strachey’s introduction is full of interest.” 

—Guardian. 











‘IF; 








A NIGHTMARE IN THE CON- 
DITIONAL MOOD. By the Authors 
of ‘‘ Wisdom While You Wait,” and 
George Morrow. 

In crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
FIFTH LARGE REPRINT. 
“The ingenious work called IF, so admirably adorned with the 
designs of Mr. George Morrow, consists of a series of airy fancies, 
to which a reviewer can do but scant justice.......Mr. George Morrow, 
as usual, shows a pleasant dexterity in humorous pictures that tell 
their own tale. Authors and draughtsman are remarkably up-to- 
date..... as merry as ever, and they take liberties with the famous 
or notorious with that air of innocence which are the marks of good 
fooling. Their knocks are often wise as well as shrewd, and they 
have an admirable sceut for boomsters and impostors. We can 


honestly say that we have langhed over this little book as heartily 
as over its predecessors.” —Weslminster Gazette. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


A Study in Social Development. 


By H. O. Meredith, m.A., M.com. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
“The ablest, clearest, and most satisfactory treatment of the 
subject that we ever remember to have met.......The book should 
rove very acceptable to those reading for fiual degrees at tlie 
Universities.” —Liverpoel Courier. 


COMPANIES & COMPANY LAW 
Together with the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1908. 
By A. C. Connell, LL.B.(Lond.) 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


“The volume will prove of great value to the law studgnt, the 
banker, and the man of commercial life. Foll details as to 
registration, underwriting, borrowing powers and debentures, 
capital, and winding-up are given, and the dix is exhausti 
and informative.” —Shefield Independent. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S 
GUIDE. 
Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED. 




















In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
“This most valuable reference book is already in its fifth edition, « 
fact which speaks volumes for the appreciation with which it has 
met. It would be difficult to imagine a book more compendious and 
practically useful.”—Glasgow News. 





PITMAN’S WHERE TO LOOK. 


An Easy Guide to Books of Reference. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


“ An exhaustive list of subjects, numbering several hundreds in all, 
and most comprehensive in character, is given, with One or more 
works of reference under each, so that, at a glance, the source from 
whence information can best be obtained is seen. To all who have 
occasion to ask (and who has not ?) “an ? it? hans. 4 is'it?* we 
eartily commend this guide as a reliable and genuine time-saver.” 
. ’ - —Pali Mali Gazette, 





SALESMANSHIP. A Practical Guide for 
Shop Assistant, Commercial Traveller, and 
Agent. 


By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
*'Keenness of observation, sound judgment, and much basin 
experience is evident in almost every line of the k. The 
lessons intended for salesmen and saleswomeu are brought home. as 
it were, in each case by the most appropriate exadmpléa Very 
instructive, but also very pleasant reading.”—Modern Buswmess, 


READY SHORTLY. 


AROUND AFGHANISTAN. 
By Major de Bouillane de Lacoste. 


With 113 Illustrations and 5 Maps, in super-royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. 


Second, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, 1s. net. 














PITMAN’S SPRING LIST. 


Gratis on application 


to the Publishers at 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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No Children’s Bookshelf 
or School Library should 
be without 


STELLA 
AUSTIN’S 
STORIES. 


BEN CRAMER: working Jeweller. 
Illustrated, Third Edition, cloth, 2s. 


“It is not often that a pleasanter or better 
written story for children can be met with than 
*Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the 
boek is thoroughly who! Scot: 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S 


SHOES. 
Illustrated, Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“ The authoress has the great gift of originality. 
e--.EVen the writer's style varies with each tale.” 
—Times of India, 
“Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.” 
—Athenzum, 


MOTHER BUNCH. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 
“ A beautiful story, most charmingly told.” 
—School master. 
“The story is aally post , and Galahad, with 
his big sponge and his habit of chanting in his bath, 
éueceeds in being good and attractive—a combina- 
tion rare indeed in books for the young.” 
—St. James's Gasette. 


OTHER PEOPLE. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 
“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid 
character, and one which every boy and girl should 
try to copy.”’—Schoolmaster. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR 


NEIGHBOUR. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAT : a Story for Boys and Girls. 
Ilustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“One of the prettiest stories of chil‘ life. Even 


the adult reader will take a great liking to the 
lively Irish boy.”’"—Christian World. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. 
Tllustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Boys and girls who have not read ‘Rags and 
Tatters’ have something very pleasant indeed 
before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs 
Which get stolen. The interest never flags.” 

—Englishman (Calcutta). 








SOMEBODY. 
Illustrated by H. PETHERICK. 
Cloth, 1s. 

STUMPS. 


lllustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“4 bright and vigorous story, full of the charm 
and peculiarly attractive habits of children...... 
evideutly taken from life.”—Schoolmaster. 


TIB AND SIB. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a 
little girl we fall in love with at first sight.” 


—Academy. 
TOM, THE HERO, 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and 
Nature's best impulses.’’—Queen. 


UNCLE PHILIP. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Stories well adapted for ‘young people’ are 
provided in abundance by Wells Gardner and Co., 
and we may single out ‘ Uncle Philip.’””—Outlook. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON &CO., Ltd., 
8 PATEENOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 





MISS MARY DEWETT’S 
NEW NOVEL 


FEET OF WOOL 


Those who last year welcomed “The 
Seven Watchmen” as a book of rare pro- 
mise will find their justification in Miss 
Dewett’s second novel. FEHT OF WOOL 
shows stronger work, greater sureness of 
touch, and a more complete technique than 
did her earlier book, remarkedly and 
deservedly popular as that was. 


A BOOK TO BE READ AND KEPT. 


THE CENTURY PRESS, 
6 Surrey Street, Strand, London. 
And at all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 














AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 Guinraa 
ith ciocetentined Adbiianeing £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 60 
Quarter-Page (Half-Colamn) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 110 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) cccocecccecccccccecces 889 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..-cceceecesvecs £16 16 0 
Inside Page ......- cedseccecece 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additionai line 
(coniatwing on an averuge lweives words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168, an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. ad inch. 


Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE 18 ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United King- yearly. terly, 
Som - &l 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. . 112 6...0163...082 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d, 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








ation of the OPIUM 
OF! M HABIT in the Far" 


A WARNING ANO AN APPEAi 
By Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, B.A, 
Fifth Edition, completing 30,000. 
From eatery |’ Note b 
- the Bishop of Burhan, 
r. Foster makes it formidably ¢ 
enquiry, initiated by the Semutemn "Garces thle 
must inevitably publish upon the world’s honse- , 
a state of facts of critical and anxious moment { 
the moral repute of England. = 
From the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Sat . 
. -y it @ ote in Ching, ECMLG,, 
am much obli; © you for your 
the Noa — with — cord cy, 
agree...... C) our mphlet will 
circulated onl saad ~_— wend: —_ 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Square. 1909. Price Twopence, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Dazen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Brituin to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMIT#D, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


The International Commission oe the Inves. 
tigati ty and the 


Warwick 








Per Dover, 
Bots, Bots, 


17/6 919 








Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub. 
criptions received by, Tue Ov Corner 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A,; Tuk 
INTERNATIONAL NEWs COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns, 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Subscription NEws Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THs Harow 
A, WiLson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherins 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Depot, Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown. 


Canada ; 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; and C. W. Riaesy, Adelaide. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperiont 
ter Regular Use, 
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THREE BOOKS TO NOTE 


—_——— 





DIVERSION. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 


OF A 


COUNTRY CRICKETER 


By W. E. W. COLLINS. 
és. 





“ Anecdotes of the tented field practically unrivalled 
for their interest and variety.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“There is not a dull page in the book.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


« Excellent reading, and is sure to appeal to cricketers.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


“Full of good stories capitally told.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


INSTRUCTION. 
SOME EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY BYWAYS, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 








“The author has a wide range of interests and of 
reading, and his style possesses that impalpable quality 
of distinction which is born, and not acquired.” 

—Spectator. 


“ A masterpiece not only of literary but social criticism.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


ROMANCE. 
WINGED DREAMS. 


By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 
6s. 








“A modern society story written by an author who 
really knows the world she is describing.” —Spectator. 

“Diana is a heroine worthy of George Eliot....... 
charming and even brilliant story, and one that bids fair 
for the future work of the author.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A story of excellent promise.” —Globe. 





READ the /Jucid criticism of Lord 

Morley’s Reforms in February No. 

of BLACKWOOD, by Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite, 
entitled 


THE TANGLE IN INDIA. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and “SONS, 


MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 


Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. 
These essays discuss many subjects of universal interest with the shrewd 


and kindly wisdom that in The Pleasures of Life, and other works from the 
same pen, has proved helpful and stimulating to so many readers. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. ny w. WARDE FOWLER, MA, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &6, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. [February 17th. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(Harvard Lectures.) By J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Characters of Theophrastus 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 6f 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. E SANDYS, Litt.D, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Inbrary. 





The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., L’ .D., Author of “ Mars and 
its Canals,’ &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 

of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Fortescue’s volume is an encyclopaedia of fact, 
which all true thinkers on this great problem should make a point of 
mastering. As a corollary to ‘Au Eagiishman's Homo’ it is wholly admirable.” 








Notes of a Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Ozford Magarine.—‘‘ Under the skilful editing of Dr. Wallace, the whole 
constitutes a book of travel in little-known regions, of as much interest to the 
general reader as to the specialist in botany.” 








NEW 6s. 


TONO-BUNGAY. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


One Immortality. ny a. rieprne BALL, 
Author of * The Inward Light,” &e. 


“There are three loves that make and keep the world—the love that binds 
man and woman into one flesh and soul, the love that draws families iato 
nations, the love that holds the world to (rod...... This book is about the first.” 


The Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.-C. 


Guardian.—“*A notable contribution to the neene 
which are written not for the expert, but for the cultivated, 


NOVELS. 


A novel of contemporary English 
life. It claims affinity with Kipps, 
as distinguished from Mr. Wells's 
romances into which a fantastik 
element enters, 





Crown &Svo, 3s. net. 


number of books 
thinking layman,” 





Abraham Lincoln. zy yorman napcoon, 


With Rare Portraits and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By JAMES MORGAN. 


Lincoln the Leader. 


By RICHARD W. GILDER. Illustrated. See Century 
Magazine for February. Price 1s. 4d. 


The Boy and the Man. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN and O0O., Ltd, London. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KiNG’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSENHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By ANDREW LaNG. With 4 Illustrations. 
8vo, 15s, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This is a Life of “ Bluidy Mackenzie,” the celebrated “ persecutor™ 
and friend of Clarerhouse—* that noble wit of Scotland,” as Dryden 
styled him. Many unpublished political letters of Mackenzie hare 
deen consulted, and an account is given of his novel “Aretina,” his 
poems, and his historical, political, poetical, religious, and legal 
eoritings. Mackenzie was the first, and perhaps the last, Jacubite 
Socialist. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. By 
ANDREW LANG. With 3 Maps and 3 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

Mrs. Creicutox, in the Church Family ee ane book is a fine 
book, written in a fine spirit, and has not a dull page...... Mr. Lang has, 
indeed, succeeded in his purpose to fili this empty place in our book-shelves, 
and to depict this glory of her sex ‘a star of ancient France.’” 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


THE BRITISH TAR 


In Fact and Fiction. The Poetry, Pathos, and Humour of the Sailor’s Life 








With Frontispiece in Colour and 130 Illustrations from Old Prints, &c. 
Commander Cc. N. ROBINSON, R.N. (Author of “The British Fleet ”) 


With Chapters on the Place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in Naval History by 
JOHN LEYLAND (Author of “The Blockade of Brest,” &c.) 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, r5s. net. [Ready February 15th. 


This volume fills a great gap in our national literature. Writers upon naval subjects have devoted their 
attention to strategy, tactics, and in some measure to biography, but not one of them has sought to delineate 
especially the individuality of the seaman. In this book the influence of the seaman—officer and man—his character 
and social life, his appearance in drama, fiction, satire, and poetry, are the subject of fresh and original treatment. It 
is the only account of the personnel of the Navy in existence, and throws much valuable light on Naval History. 
The illustrations—a special feature of the book—are from private and public collections, and present a series of 
pictures of nautical life, sentiment, humour, and caricature such as cannot be found elsewhere. 





A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL BY AN ENGLISH BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMIC SIDE OF 
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MERRY MOMENTS with Scholars 
DIANA OF THE SWAMP HENRY J. BARKER Is. net, 
ROY N. CLARKE 68. With Cover Design by J. HASSALL 
Showing how a weird curse is fulfilled after a lifetime of The humour of the English schoolboy and schoolgirl as seen 
strange and ruthless evildoing. [February 15th. by an Inspector of Schools. [February 15th. 
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—Daily Telegraph. 
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Contributions by 
Marsorie Bowen, Norman Duncax, W. D. Howewis, Professor T. R. Lovunssury, é&c. 


RADIUM AND THE EARTH’S HEAT. By Professor J. Jouy 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S 1909 BOOKS 


ON THE TRACKS OF LIFE, 

The Immorality of Morality. Translated from the Italian of 

LEO. G. SERA by J. M. Kennepy. With an Introduction by 

Dr. Oscam Levy. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
- Dr, Sera is a physician who has deeply studied literature and 
historical science, and the object of his book is, in the opening 
words of the preface, “to establish our conception of social life on 
its original basis." He holds that the diffusion of democratic 
principles is vulgarising science and art, and that present social 
conditions, especially work and Christian teaching, are leading to 
the intellectual and moral degeneration of the race. 


UNDER PETRAIA, WITH SOME 


SAUNTERINGS. 


By the Author of “Ina Tuscan Garden.” With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
~ GLOBE.—“ Purely conversational in style as this book is, it possesses that 
indefinable literary charm which holds fast the reader who has once opened 
its pages, so that he cannot put it down till he has reached the end. Even 
then it will be taken up again and again, to be dipped into here and there as 
the seizes us.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The kindliness and geniality of the whole thing 
are irresistible......It recalls the spirit of Borrow, to whom sun, moon, and 


stars were all good things.” 
A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 


ELIZABETH PRINCESS PALATINE, ABBESS OF HERFORD 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Heidelberg: its 
Princes and its Palaces,” “English Children in the Olden 
Time,” &c. With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from 
Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c., demy 8vo. 

12s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ No historical biography published during the last fow 
ears surpasses this one in the minuteness of its research and the width of the 
eld it has covered.” 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA. 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of “Phases of Modern 
Music,” “ Strauss,” “‘ Salome,” “The Music of To-morrow, and 
other Studies,” ‘Edward MacDowell,” &c, Crown 8vo. 

4s. Gd. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 
DURING A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT UPON ITS 
REOPENING AFTER THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 1814. 


Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH MALAYA. 


An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence 





in Malaya. By Sir F. A. SWETTENHAM. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Feb. 16th. 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. 


Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eighteenth Century. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of “The Story of a 
Beautiful Duchess.” With numerous Portraits Reproduced 
from Contemporary Sonrces, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


[ Feb. 23rd. 
FOOL OF QUALITY 
or the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. 


By HENRY BROOKE (1703-1783). With an Introduction 
by Francis Coutts. Two vols. (New Pocket Library.) 
Leather, 4s. met; cloth, 2s. net. 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


Vol. VI. of The Works of Anatole France in English. 68, 
BALTHASAR. Translation by Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


NOVELS 


LITTLE DINNERS WITH THE SPHINX 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘It is pleasant to receive another book from 
Richard Le Gallienne—and in the old vein.” 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH. 

















By ALICE HERBERT. 6s. 
SOMEONE PAYS. 6s. 
By NOEL BARWELL. [ Feb. 23rd, 

A WHIRL ASUNDER. 
1s. net, 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Cheap Edition. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS: 
RECOLLECTIONS oF BARON DE FRENILLY 


PEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828) 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ARTHUR CHUQUET (Membre de l'Institut), 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


“He must be dull indeed who does not find himself engrossed in a story so 
natural, so witty, so vivid,”—Daily Teegraph. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE, 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 20s. net.* 


“ One of the most interesting books ever written about Arctic exploration,” 
—Times, 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Heinemann will publish 
FRATERNITY, F 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, F 
Author of “ The Man of Property ” and ‘* The Country House,” 
on February 18th, 
RACHEL LORIAN. | 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Foily Corner,” &, 
THE CLIMBER. | 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” Ke. | 
A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. ) 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
SYRINX. | 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 
THE MAGICIAN. [2nd Imp. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer.” 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





1 
The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. , 
All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 1 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings ; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 
All Books supplied at the lowest prices. I 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 
Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines). @ 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London, 1 


Books to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers ; 
A FAMOUS SHOP 








Established 1783 : 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
re 
43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W v 
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H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. , 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, Ct 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBBANGED, + 

Telegraphic Address; Booxmzn, Lonvos, Codes: Unsicopzg and ABG 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs, Methuen’s New Illustrated Announcement List, containing notes of many 
new and interesting Books, is now ready, and will be sent post-free to any applicant. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 


JOHN FYVIE. With 16 Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 
This book is not a theatrical history, but a series of biographical sketches 
f all the most prominent English tragedy actresses of the eighteenth 
: ury, from the days of the famous Madam Barry and the fascinating 
coufeld down to those of the majestic Siddons and the beautiful O'Neil. In 
. case the strictly professional career of the performer is made subordinate 
$ the private life and character of the woman. 


THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. By R. R. Market, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In these five essays a wider conception of Primitive Religion than is to be 
met with in the writings of Dr. E. B. Tylor or Dr, J. G. Frazer is shown to be 
tenable both on grounds of anthropological fact and in the light of the 
psychology more especially applicable to the question—namely, a social 
Pyne cott's treatment is vigorous, Iucid, and worthy of the best 
traditious of Oxford. © ‘i his collection of terse, tense, compressed essays 
exhibits in a remarkable degree unity of design and method.”"—Morning Post, 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lina Dorr Gorpon 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by 
Avuprey WATERFIELD, demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 3 Seoond Edition. 

“(ne of the most delightful books of gossip about Italian life that we have 
ever read.""—Athen2um, 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Otiver Loner, 
F.BS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ i ae Edition. 

This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 

“It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the genuine fervour with 
which Sir Oliver devotes himself to breaking down the notion that the 
scientific conception of the world is incompatible with the religious or 
spiritual view.” —Times, 


ASPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cuartes Marriort. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
“A delightful and interestiug record of experiences, presented in a vigorous 
and attractive literary style.’’—Scoisman. 
“ Asa virile, interesting, and amusing book the work is admirable.” 
Manchester Courier, 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. 8. HORSBURGH, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

“4 work of literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 
delight at every reading.” —Outlvok, 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. [Third Edition. 
This is uniform with “ The Open Road,” “ The Frieudly Town,” &c. 
“Surely a like array of beautiful and entertainiug women was never 
marshalled.”—Spectator. 
By 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. KENNETH 
GRAHAME, Author of “ The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

[Third Bdition, 

“The adventures are told with many a pretty turn of fancy and many a 
little gem of description, such as only a master of English could ive +s : 
uy Mail, 

“A fascinating book for children: a charming book for grown-ups.” 

—Outlook. 


Major Hume’s New Series.—ROMANTIC HISTORY. 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martix 


HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, J5s. net. 
“A fine and masterly volume. The book 1s better reading than any 
historical novel, and it has the crowning virtue of being true.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
THE FIRST GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS : 
MARGARET OF AUSTRIA. By ELEANOR E, TBEMAYNE. With 20 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“ A singularly careful and conscientious piece of work.”—Morning Post, 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of BENVENUTO DA IMOLA. By the 
Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the BISHOP OF RIPON. A New and Improved Edition, in 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 15s. net. 

“A monument of industry and a work which no student of Dante would 
care to be without.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. HOLDICH, K.C.LE. With 22 Ilustra- 
tionsanda Map. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This work contains a personal record of the author’s connection with those 
military and political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have 
ee the consolidation of our present position in the north-west frontier of 

ndis. 


THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by 
B.M. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This book is meaut to be taken up in leisure hours, and to be companionable 
when you lounge under a tree in summer, or enjoy a lonely hour by a winter 
fire. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE: from the 
Outbreak of the French Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1789-1878, By 
J. 4. B. MARRIOTT, M.A. With many Maps, crown 8vo, &s. 6d. 
[Siz Ages of European History. 
This is intended to serve as a text-book for the highest forms in school 
particularly for those preparing for Local and other similar examinations, anc 
hee introduction for those taking this period in examinations at the 
university, 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Georcs 
SENTER, D.Se.(Lond.), Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry at St. Mary's 
Hospital Medical Sehool. With many Diagrams, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

- [Textbooks of Science, 
This book is designed to serve as a general introduction to Physical 

Chemistry, and is specially adapted to the needs of electrical engingprs. 

Particular attention is devoted to the theory of solutions and to the modern 

developments of electro-chemistry. 


METHUEN’S SIMPLIFIED GERMAN TEXTS 


Edited by T. RB. N. CROFTS, M.A., Modern Language Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London. Foap. $vo, ls. each. 


A new series. The parts of verbs which present any difficulty are referred 
in alphabetical order to the infinitive, where all the principal parts will be 
found, It is understood, however, that each pupil witl have access to some 
good elementary grammar, and therefore no attempt has been made to deal 
exhaustively with points of grammar and syntax. 


DER MULLER AM RHEIN. Founded on Brentano’s Mirchen “ Von 
dem Rhein und dem Maller Radlauf.” Adapted by Miss A. F. RYAN 
Head- Mistress of St. Alban's College, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 


UNDINE UND HULDBRAND. Founded on Fonqué’s “ Undine.” Adapted 
by T. RB. N. CROFTS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School, 


DIE NOTHELFER. Founded on “Die Vierzehn Nothelfer” by W. H 
Riehl. Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, B.A., Modern Language Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 


FICTION 
HOLY ORDERS. By Makie Corset. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Pegry of the Bartons.” Crown Svo, 6a, | Next week. 
This is, like ail Mrs. Croker's works, vivacious and arresting; the story 
of a young orphan girl of good birth and education whom circumstances force 
to earn her own living,—always an attractive theme to the modern novelist of 
mannors. Chance gives her as employer an unscrupulous old woman, and the 
story follows her adventures not only in London but iu Switzerland with much 
entertaining thoroughness. 


BROTHERS ALL: More Stories of Dutch Peasant Life 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Muid’s Love.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

The Dutch peasant of to-day may be said to be as unknown to readers as the 

Dutch peasant of Ostade and Jan Steen are known to art critics. In his sew 

book Mr. Maarten Maartens, the Duteh writer, who has, like Mr, Conrad, 

chosen English as his literary medium, has taken the Datch peasant fer his 
theme, and it will be impossible any more for wise readers to plead ignorance 
of that interesting personality. 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. By Barry Pary, Author of 


“Lindlay Kays.” Crown 8vo, [Second Edition. 
Mr. Barry Pain’s new ani divertive story opens in a sitting-room over a 
bookseller’s shop in the Finchley Road. The bookseller, an enthusiastic 
Meredithian, has a family of three danghters andason. The book is full of 
Lumorous observations, 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Percey 
WEBLING, Author of “ Blue Jay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
“The Story of Virginia Perfect” is a novel of modern London life very 
freshly told. It is full of types, Bohemian and natural, and full also of 
emotional and other incident, and not a little humour 
“Here is a book that thé New ‘Year will find hard to beat, welcome as the 
aconite and snowdrop, full of tears and laughter and true human things.” 


—Morning Post. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. by H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6a. [Third Edition. 
“The book is of absorbing interest and a masterly piece of work.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Alice Eversley is one of the sweetest, most delicately charming women of 
modern fiction.”—Daily Mail. 
“A fine and powerful novel, No one can question ite sincerity and power.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
A SON OF THE EMPEROR. By Newron V. Srewarr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready. 
“Mr. Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of the story and has 
written a book of unusual interest.”—Daily Mail. 


IN THE POTTER'S HOUSE. By G. D. Etprinee. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 
“ The author is comparable to Mr. Caine because of his splendid inventive- 
ness of incidents and his ceaseless fluency.’’"—Daily News. 
“The attitudes of the characters are powerfully handled and the whole 
book has strength and freshness."—Morning Leader. 


, ° . 
OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-going Chronicle. By 
E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fi/th Edition, 

“Mr. Lucas has in these pages added to the debt of gratitude owed him by 
the reading public.’’—Spec!ator 

“ Many delightful character sketches, much wisdom of life, and not a little 
book lore.” — Tatler. 

“‘ How full of sparkle and grace, in fact quite worthy of Mr. Lucas’s reputa- 
tion."—Black and White, 


TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 
BARBARY SHEEP. By Rosert Hicwens, Anthor of 


“The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxeyuay, 
Anthor of “ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

In this novel Mr, Oxenham's many readers have the pleasure of meeting 
again a number of old friends, Denise and Hugh Lamont,and Gaston des 
Comptes, and Prudent Vaurel and his bull-dog Boulot, out of * Our Lady of 
Deliverance ; Dr. Coffin and the Leighs of Clyst and others ont of ‘‘ Joha of 
Gerigau,” and many new ones, all most excellent company. The novel deals 
with a somewhat difficult and delicate situation,—the complete lapsus of 
memory on the part of a bride immediately after the wedding. 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. By Beryaarp 


CAPES, Author of “ A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


- 

SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Wittramsoy, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by Antuve H. Bucstaxp. Crown 8yvo, 4s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through England, Mr. aad 

Mrs. Williamson again are faithful to the motor-car, into which they k 

their characters, and from which are caught those glimpses of England whick 


110th Thousand. 





they give so alluringly. 





METHUEN and COQ, 


86 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSSSSSSSOSS OOS OSO OOOO OSOOSESSESOSOOOOOD 


CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE CANNING 
AND SOME INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


Containing Hitherto Unpublished Letters, “‘ Jeux d’Esprit,” &c., of George Canning, the Honble. Charles Bagot, the 
Rev. J. Sneyd, the Marquess Wellesley, Lord Binning, William Wellesley Pole, Lord Lyttelton, George and 
Charles Ellis, Bootle Wilbraham, John Hookham Frere, Stratford Canning, and many others. 


Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy §8vo, 30s. net, 


George Canning has always been a subject of special interest to historical students and to biographers, but, owing to a curiong 
conjunction of circumstances, there are few statesmen of the 19th century whose private papers have hitherto been so inaccessible 
as his. These volumes forthe first time lift the veil and shew us something of Canning among his intimate friends, who were an 
exceptionally brilliantset. These letters and comments on pulitics and social events—apart from the great historical value of other 





documents here given—will be found very amusing. 





THE LIFE OF 


ADMIRAL SIR LEOPOLD 


The Great Arctic Explorer and Discoverer of the Fate of Franklin. 
With an Introductory Note by the Most Rev. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh. 


M°CLINTOCK, 


By Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.RS, 
Demy 8vo, lds. net, 
[Ready next week. 


This book embraces the whole story of the search for Franklin during eleven years, in which Sir Leopold McClintock was the 


principal actor. 


nor the discovery of Prince Patrick Island in 1853, except in Blue Books. 
for the first time, brought together in one consecutive narrative, together with Sir Leopold's naval career. 


His service with Sir James Ross has never been fully recorded, nor his sledge journeys to Melville Island in 1851, 


All these most interesting episodes and others are now, 
That career commenced 


before steam was introduced into the Navy, and included a continuous service of more than half a century. 





JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


The Herzogenberg Correspondence. Edited by MAX KAL- 
BECK, and Translated by HANNAH BRYANT (Mrs. 
Atkinson). With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This collection will be the first series of Brahms’s letters presente1 to 


English readers. It is an account of a friendship maintained under almost 
ideal conditions during the period of the Composer's greatest activity 


(1876-1897), and gives a vivid picture of his personality and of musical circles | 


in the three great centres. 


THE LIFE OF 
PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 


D.M., Natrurattsts pu Ror. An Old-World Story of French 
‘'ravel and Science in the Days of Linnzus. By the late 
Captain 8S. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. Edited by G. F, 
SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With Mlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS | 


OF GREEK VASES. 


Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, of the 


Musée de Louvre, Paris, by BETTINA KAHNWEILER. | 
With a Preface by JANE ELLEN HARRISON, of Newnham 


College, Cambridge. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


With Coloured and other Lllustrations, | 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON. 


(Right Honble. Sir Coamntzs Apperury, K.C.M.G.), 1814-1905, 
Statesman and Philanthropist. By WILLIAM S. CHILDE.- 
PEMBERTON. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“A volume to read, a volume eloquent of the records of a man mor 
| anxious to do thiugs than toacquire a name for having done them.""— Daily News 
“ A fascinating biography, full of wonderful vignettes of political personages 

| between the memorable years of 1814-1905."—Birmingham Gazette, 





HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 


Description of the Means and Methods Employed in Con- 
structing Marine Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
W. J. L. WHARTON, K.C.B. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by Rear-Admiral MOSTYN FIELD, F.RS., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. With Diagrams and 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


|THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 


their Present Condition and Progress. Edited by the SOUTH 


AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. 
6s. net. 

** The volume is well packed with statistics, and rests its arguments upon 
facts, and facts alone, while at the same time it displays a wide faculty for 
forecasting future developments, and a refreshingly calm and judicial 
demeanour in the face of boding difficulties.”— Daily elegraph. 


Demy 8vo, 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE BISHOP AND THE BOGIEMAN. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author of “Uncle 
Remus,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 


By MAUD EGERTON KING. 6s. 


IONE CHALONER. 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, Author of “Dowland Castle,” 
6s. 





TRUTH says :—* If you want a perfectly delightful book, get W. J. Locke’s * Septimus,’ ” 


SEPT 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “The Beloved Vagabond.” 


“A whimsical, delightful story, full of quaint humour.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 
“Unquestionably Mr. Locke’s ‘Septimus’ is one of the most 
original and most entirely delightful novels of recent years. It 
is written with fresh humour and rare sympathy ; its analysis of 
character is masterly.”—Birmingham Post. 


IMUS. 


63. [Third Impression. 


“A lively, jolly, entertaining book, written in high spirits, and 
eminently adapted to raise the reader's spirits as high as the 
writer s.”—Daily Chronicle. 

| The light and charming humour which has been Mr. Locke’s 
key of success is at its best in ‘Septimus.’ It sparkles over 
| every page.”—Outlook. 
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